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WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


‘“ OU will gc, Aunt Jane?” 

“Yes, my dear, I shall enjoy it 
very much. Niagara River by moonlight will 
tempt me to brave even the rheumatism, not 
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to speak of the perils of steam-tug naviga- 
tion.” 

“Oh, there is no danger, aunt. During 
the summer we often make these excursions ; 
indeed, they may be called a Buffalo specialty 
in the way of amusements.” 

“Do I know the other members of the 
party, Kate?” 





“You have seen most of them, I think. 
First, there are Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Vander- 
heyden. Mr. Vanderheyden is decidedly the 
most agreeable gentleman in the city, intel- 
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DRIFTING DOWN TOWARD THE FALLS. 


lectual, elegant, accomplished, and, at the 
same time, devoted to his wife. In these 
days of incompatibility, it is refreshing to 
see such a domestic, affectionate husband. 
You remember him, do you not?” 

“ Perfectly. They are a handsome cou- 
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“ Mr. Vanderheyden is very handsome. 


What a pity the young men of our city can- 
not form themselves after such a model! Our 
society would then be full of vitality, where- 
as now it is ineffably commonplace. Do you 
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know, Aunt Jane, Ido not think Mrs. Van- 
derheyden appreciates her husband? There 
is an icy coldness in those black eyes of hers 
at times.” 

“They are beautiful eyes, however, 
Kate?” 

“T don’t deny that, aunt. Well—then 
there are Pearl Brandegee and Nathan Day— 
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Mary Rathbone—Frank Ronalds—and our- 
selves. I believe that is all. Oh, no—Al- 
leyne Forsythe.” 

“ The gentleman who was here this morn- 
ing?” 

“ Yes.—By-the-way, what do you think of 
Pearl?” 

“Miss Brandegee is the most beautiful 
young girl I have ever seen.” 

“T knew you would think so; every one 
always does,” 

“Don’t you agree with me, then?” 

“Oh, I don’t go so far as to disagree— 
Pearl is engaged to Nathan Day, they are to 
be married in the fall, and I shall be relieved 
when it is over, for it is difficult for ordinary 
mortals to breathe the atmosphere of the 
seventh heaven.” 

“Mr. Day seemed to me unusually quiet 
and reticent.” 

“So he is with everybody but Pearl. He 
is the Beast, and Beauty has concuered his 
callous heart. If we could only know that 
he was to be changed into a gallant young 
prince at the altar, we should look forward 
to the wedding with greater esthetic interest. 
Poor, homely old Nathan, how he will look 
by the side of Pearl in all the glories of her 
bridal lace!” 

“ Ae man’s looks are of small consequence, 
Kate.” 

“ Particularly when he happens to be a 
millionnaire! But, in spite of the diamonds, 
I feel sorry for Pearl. She ought to marry 
some fresh young heart, ready to do and 
dare, the soul of a gallant knight under the 
guise of a modern gentleman—a brave spirit, 
‘sans peur et sans reproche.’” 

“ Mr. Alleyne Forsythe, for instance? ” 

“ Yes; some high-hearted, loyal youth like 
Alleyne. Have you noticed how like he is 
to the Apollo in Guido’s ‘ Aurora?’. To me 
he always seems a type of the old Greek 
race, that glorious mental and physical per- 
fection so seldom seen in these degenerate 
days.” 

“ And the rest of the party?” 

“ Whatan unresponsive soulis yours, Aunt 
Jane! ‘Do descend from my Apollo to the 
two commonplace members of the party, is 
like dropping from ambrosia to tepid tea. 
Mary Rathbone is good, plain sort of a girl, 
and Frank Ronalds is a Harvard freshman, 
soft asithe white of an egg, and about as in- 
sipidg?, 

“And my niece, Miss Kate Keller? ” 

“ A mistake, at your service,” replied that 
young lady, dropping me a profound cour- 
tesy; “else why did Dame Nature make me 
just so near a beaaty thatthe world can nev- 
er cease-lamenting the missing link ?-=‘If her 
nose was only a little longer ’—‘if her'‘mouth 
was onls.a trifle smaller‘ if her eves. were 
only a shade darket’—and’ so on. ‘I would 
rather be a fright outright than a half-finished 
mistake.” 

Now my Kate, in spite of her faults, is no 
“half-finished mistake” at all, but a bright 
fascinating girl; an heiress, too, with no 
more thought of her money than the lilies of 
the field. 

The time for the excursion came. Sailing 
out of the harbor in the afternoon, we tossed 
awhile on turbid Lake Erie, and then glided 





through the portals into the beautiful river 
—the broad, rushing Niagara—sweeping on- 
ward with tremendous speed, and carrying 
the compressed tide of four fresh-water seas 
between its green banks. Our boat —a 
tug dignified by the title of steam-yacht, and 
manned by a crew of two men—was a queer 
little craft, with an open*bowl of a cabin in 
front, an engine behind, e¢ praeterea nihil. 
After descending with great difficulty into the 
bowl, we took our seats upon the cushioned 
bench which ran around three sides, and, pro- 
tected by a wooden awning supported on 
stanchions, rode gayly onward, the little en- 
gine sending us along at rapid speed through 
the deep-blue water. At first, we all talked 
merrily together. 

“So you do not approve of woman suf- 
frage, Mr. Vanderheyden?” said my niece, 
Kate Keller. 

“No, Miss Keller. I do not dispute the 
keen delicacy of woman’s intellect, but I 
maintain that love is her power, and we love 
her, not for her mind, but rather for her 
heart. We do not wish to see her laboring 
at our severe toil; we do not wish to see her 
gentle, dependent nature roughened by con- 
tact with the hard world ; we will neither tear 
her from her shrine, nor suffer her to slip 
down thence. That shrine is home, there 
is her place, and there may you yet find your 
goddess, my young friends, as I have found 
mine,” said Mr. Vanderheyden, glancing tow- 
ard his wife with devoted affection shining 
in his bright brown eyes. 

Mrs. Vanderheyden smiled faintly. 

“Cold-hearted creature,” whispered Kate 
to me. Then aloud: “ Are you not something 
of a pagan, Mr. Vanderheyden? Would you 
not carry us back to the buried ideas of the 
ignorant past ?” 

“Ignorant past? Glorious past, say I! 
What have we in this working-day world to 
compare with the myths of the past? Oh, 
for the sunny plains, the unknowing, uncar- 
ing rest, the dreamy ease, and the happy ig- 
norance of antiquity!” 

“QO! thou pagan!” said Kate; “have we 
poor women no champion here?—no red- 
cross knight to fight our battles ?—What say 
you, Mr. Forsythe ?” 

“T am inclined to think, Miss Keller, that 
we are progressing toward a future whose 
vivid reality will eclipse the shadows ‘of the 
past. In the intense light of developing as- 
pirations, our souls will recognize their soul- 
éompanions, and, in the white heat of ideal- 
ized intellect, our hearts will blossom with 
fervid spontaneity. Then will woman reach 
her apotheosis ; then will human intéllect, em- 
bodied fnthe clear orystals ‘of woman’s mind, 
rise to its true:place, the polar star of infin- 
ity; the germ of ante-cosmic vivification.” 

“Glorious!” exclaimed Kate, with en- 
thusiasm. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Forsythe, to hear you 
advocating any relaxation of the social rules,” 
I said, quietly. 

“Miss Jane, you mistake my meaning. 
But thus it has ever been with the disciples 
of a higher law. We soar above the clouded 
atmosphere of this world, and our phrases, 
suited to the realms of expanded thought, 
are wrested by the sublunary to their own 





destruction.—I trust, Mrs. Vanderheyden, 
that you, also, did not misunderstand me? 
that you did not think me other than I am— 
a student of the emancipated soul ?” 

“She did not misunderstand you,” said 
the husband, answering for his wife; “but 
she does not agree with your theory. She is 
content where she is; and together we would 
willingly migrate back to your so-called shad- 
owy past, rather than risk our happiness in 
your progressive future.” 

And Mr. Vanderheyden drew a shawl 
closer around his wife, and raised her gloved 
hand to his lips. 

“ And you, Miss Keller,” said Alleyne For- 
sythe—“ I trust you did not think me a mate- 
rialist ?” 

“T fully appreciate and sympathize with 
your ideas!” exclaimed Kate, her face lighted 
up with eager interest. 

The young man’s blue eyes smiled back 
upon his disciple. 

“ And you, Miss Brandegee,” hé continued 
—you did not think me a slave to the mis- 
erable half-way theories of modern sensa- 
tionalists ?” 

“Oh, no!” said Pearl, with one of her 
rippling laughs, making a prism of dimples, 
white teeth, bright eyes, and waving curls, as 
she spoke. ; 

What a beauty she was! Nathan Day’s 
quiet eyes shone with happiness as he gazed 
on her lovely face; and even Alleyne For- 
sythe forgot for the moment his tour of in- 
vestigation. Recovering himself, he turned 
to the only remaining lady : 

“And you, Miss Rathbone—I trust you 
did not think my idea merely a transmigra- 
tion from effete antiquity, masquerading under 
the guise of the spirit of the oversoul ?” 

“T did not think of it at all,” replied 
Miss Rathbone, quietly. 

This was somewhat disconcerting. Kate 
came to the rescue : 

“T believe we have all given our opinions 
but you two gentlemen.—What do you say, 
Mr. Day?” 

“Women who can obtain power in no 
other way may vote, if they please. I shall 
not oppose them. I have no friends belong- 
ing to that class.” 

Pearl cast down her eyes and trifled with 
her fringes—queen-regnant over all hearts, 
what cared she for the vote ? 

“Now, Frank, it is your turn. What do 
you think of female suffrage?” 

“Gammon!” said the freshman, con- 
cisely. 

The sun sunk beneath the horizon, and 
reds and yellows flamed in the sky. The 
evening-star shone with pale light full in the 
glow of the sunset; and, as twilight came 
down, the moon threw a veil of enchantment 
over the scene. The merry party had broken 
into little groups, and Kate and Alleyne For- 
sythe stood leaning against the side of the 
boat, looking off over the water, absorbed in 
conversation. Their words reached my ear 
as I sat near by, muffled in shawls. Aftera 
long discussion— 

“Our life is all a mistake,” Alleyne said, 
earnestly; “we need more enthusiasm, & 
scorn for the petty restrictions of conven- 
tionality, a brave encounter with the iron 
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dragon of public opinion. It is the old quest 
of the Sangreal revived—‘I yearn to breathe 
the airs of heaven that often meet me here; 
I muse on joy that will not cease, pure spaces 
clothed in living beams, pure lilies of eternal 
peace, whose odors haunt my dreams; and, 
stricken by an angel’s hand, this mortal armor 
that I wear, this weight and size, this heart 
and eyes, are touched, sre turned to finest air.’” 

Kate sighed, and her eyes, misty with 
feeling, were fixed upon the speaker’s face. 
He was gazing dreamily over the water, the 
quotation having apparently fallen uncon- 
sciously from his lips; and, with his tall form 
and beautiful Greek face, he looked. not an 
unfit representative of Sir Galahad. 

“Give me but the chance,” he murmured, 
“and I will crush the dragon yet.” 

“You will—I know you will,” said Kate, 
earnestly. 

“Crown me with the inspiration of your 
faith and soul-companionship, and together 
we will climb to infinity. Your purer spirit 
will carry me into the realms of the unknown, 
and on this earth I will protect you with my 
greater strength, a bulwark invincible against 
all mortal power. Give me this communion, 
Kate, and henceforth I dare the universe,” 
murmured Alleyne, bending to catch her an- 
swer. , 

But the limited capacity of the cabin-bowl 
was unfavorable for isolated conversations, 
and at this moment the freshman broke in 
upon them with : 

“Come, Mr. Forsythe—Miss Brandegee is 
going to sing.” 

I was not displeased with the interrup- 
tion, for, although I was disposed to admire 
the gallant beauty of the modern knight fully 
as much as my niece, still I knew that her 
enthusiastic temperament might carry her 
further than she intended, under the influence 
of the moonlight, the rippling water, the low, 
musical voice, and the beautiful Greek face 
bending over hers. 

Pearl had thrown off her hat, and the 
moonlight lit up her golden curls like a halo; 
a white shawl was draped gracefully about 
her shoulders, her fair ungloved hands toyed 
with the black ribbons of her hat, and her 
eyes were fixed on the evening-star. She 
sung, and we all listened spellbound to her 
bewitching voice : 

“*She hides in the depths of the fast-flowing 
river, 
She — at them laughing below the blue 
tide, 
She tempts them, she blinds them, she beckons 
on ever, 
And into the rapids the mariners glide ; 

They hear not the cry of the hurrying water, 

They hear not the rocks as they mutter “ Be- 
ware!” 

They see but the face of the rainbow’'s fair 

daughter, 
The Witch of Niagara, perilous fair. 
*They hasten, they fly, o’er the foam-whitened 
river ; 
The thundering cataract yawns at their feet; 
They see it not, hear it not, listening ever 
To the voice from the rainbows, so perilous 
sweet. 
The waters plunge over, the boat follows after, 
And, as from the brink comes their shriek 
of despair, 
There melts from the rainbows, with musical 
laughter, 
The Witch of Niagara, perilous fair.’ ” 





“She is a witch herself,” whispered Kate 
to me. 

And, truly, Pearl Brandegee was as lovely 
as any fabled siren, whether of the Old World 
or the New. 

All the party joined in a chorus, and then 
the boat was turned about and headed for 
home. The harvest-moon shone in vivid 
brightness, and, as we felt the force of the 
current, our thoughts and words turned upon 
the dangers of the river, the few well-known 
stories of persons who were carried over the 
falls, the narrative of those who were swept 
down from the very locality where we were 
sailing, and of those who clung to the rocks 
for hours in the sight of crowds on shore, 
only to be torn away at last, and hurled over 
the abyss. The fearful fascination of these 
descriptions absorbed us all. 

“How dreadful!” murmured Kate, look- 
ing back with a shudder, as if she saw the 
distant rapids and heard the very roar of the 
cataract ; her intense imagination brought the 
scenes before her eyes with all the distinctness 
of reality. 

“ After all, what does it matter where or 
how we die?” said Alleyne Forsythe. “‘ Death 
is but the casting off our chains for a glorious 
freedom. For brave souls it should have no 
terrors, but rather should they yearn for their 
emancipation. And, as regards the manner 
of our going, what death more ethereal than 
a plunge over Niagara, and, imprisoned in a 
crystal shroud, to take our next breath in the 
atmosphere of infinity? It is ignoble to seek 
death, but, when my time comes, I ask no 
fitter medium of translation than this pure 
water. I would pause on the brink to 
throw up my arms for joy at the splendor 
of my death-angel’s face among the rain- 
bows.” 

Kate’s eyes beamed with responsive en- 
thusiasm ; if they had been alone, I verily be- 
lieve she would have given in her allegiance 
then and there. 

“Would you be afraid in case of danger, 
Pearl?” said Nathan Day, in a low voice. 

They stood close to my side, so I could 
not help hearing them. 

“ Not with you,” replied Pearl, lifting her 
lovely eyes to his with so much trust that his 
plain face grew almost handsome with happi- 
ness. 
“T think the subject has grown grisly,” 
said Frank Ronalds. “I am free to say that 
I don’t admire Mors, who venits velociter and 
rapits us atrociter fast enough without these 
icy anticipations in addition. For my part, 
if any thing should happen to the boat, I 
should give up the ghost with fear in less 
than a minute.—Shouldn’t you, Miss Rath- 
bone ?” 

“T should certainly be very much fright- 
ened,” said Mary. 

“We two would meet death, if need be, 
hand in hand, Rosalie,” said Mr. Vanderhey- 
den to his wife. “But I have no such long- 
ing after the unknown as to give up my as- 
sured happiness without a struggle. Trust 
me, love, I would bear you safely to shore or 
die in the attempt. Death would have to 
snap these muscles asunder e’er they would 
relax their hold!”—and the tall man drew 
himself up to his full height, and extended 





his powerful arms as though already contend- 
ing with the current. 

“T move we sing something,” cried Frank 
Ronalds.—* Miss Brandegee, unless you wish 
to see us all turn into damp, moist, unpleas- 
ant bodies at your feet, start a lively chorus, 
I beg.” 

For some time all sung merrily, and I was 
enjoying the music and the rapid motion of 
the boat, when I felt a peculiar quiver under 
my feet, and perceived that our speed was 
slackening. As the party kept on singing, I 
had decided that the idea must be the effect 
of imagination, when, after a moment, I no- 
ticed one of the men employed at the engine 
reaching up, by means of the railing, as if to 
get something on the roof overhead. At 
this instant the boat swayed round with a 
lurch, the man lost his balance, and fell back- 
ward into the water. 

I sprang to my feet, crying, “A man over- 
board!” but we had already left the black 
spot far behind. Nathan Day rushed toward 
the engine, and Frank Ronalds ran to the 
wheel, but the black spot had disappeared, 
and we strained our eyes in vain over the 
misty water for any sign of life. 

“How cruel, how wicked, to leave that 
man to drown!” exclaimed Kate, in indigna- 
tion. “The boat is drifting farther and far- 
ther away from the poor creature every in- 
stant. Can nothing be done ?—Mr. Forsythe, 
pray go to the engine at once. I am sure 
you know more about it than Nathan 
Day.” 

The gentlemen left us to ourselves and 
crowded together around the engine; the 
boat was evidently drifting down-stream with 
the current, and we recognized the landmarks 
we had passed a short time before. We heard 
hammering and the clash of metal, but we 
had no realization of danger until Frank 
Ronalds came toward us, his face pale in the 
moonlight, and his boyish voice trembling 
with agitation. 

“We are lost!” he said; “we shall go 
over the falls.” 

A shriek from Pearl Brandegee brought 
her lover to her side. 

“ Pearl, Pearl, my darling, do not tremble 
so, we may yet be saved,” he cried, holding 
the frantic girl in his arms. 

But she did not heed him; scream after 
scream rang in our ears, until we were deaf- 
ened by the shrill sound. 

“T shall be drowned, I shall be drowned!” 
she cried, wresting herself from his grasp; 
“how dared you bring me into danger, you 
selfish man!” 

“ She is delirious with fear,” said Nathan; 
and, taking her hands, he tried to soothe her 
with loving words. 

“Let me be! Don’t touch mei Oh, I 
shall be drowned and carried over the falls!” 
and renewed shrieks rang out upon the 
air. 

In the mean time we other women had 
been asking questions of everybody, and, re- 
ceiving no coherent answers, had gathered 
around Nathan Day. 

“‘ What is the matter?” ‘ What is it?” 
“Ts there danger?” we asked. 

Even Pearl hushed her cries to hear his 


reply. 
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“ Weare in danger; the engine has broken 
down beyond possibility of repair with the 
few tools we have, and the engineer, who fell 
overboard, had with him what we most need. 
The boat is drifting down with the current, 
but we are still many miles from the falls, 
our situation may be noticed from shore, and 
a tug sent out to our assistance. We have 
no small boat and no anchor, but we have 
still many chances of escape,” said Nathan, 
turning his anxious face toward Pearl, as if 
for a cheering glance. 

But Miss Brandegee threw herself down 
on the floor, and went off into violent hys- 
terics. Kate and I looked at each other in si- 
lent terror, Mrs. Vanderheyden sat down and 
buried her face in her hands, and Mary Rath- 
bone climbed up on the little deck and watched 
the shores intently. 

“There is a light!” she exclaimed; and 
Nathan left his place by Pearl to look.at the 
beacon. 

“Tt is from the window of a house,” he 
said, ‘‘ but we must do all we can.” 

He climbed as high as he could and waved 
a lantern, the other gentlemen aided him, 
and for some minutes the signals were 
kept up, and we watched eagerly for a re- 
sponse. 

None came; the light was hidden from 
view, and the boat drifted on. 

Then Kate fancied she saw a gleam, and 
our signals were renewed, only to end in an- 
other disappointment. 

We gazed eagerly through the mist in 
every direction, and my old eyes soon gave 
out, and I sat down with that resignation 
that only comes when youth is passed. 

Mrs. Vanderheyden had not moved. I 
touched her shoulder. 

“ Are you faint ?” I asked. 

She withdrew her hands, and showed a 
face calm and cold as ice. 

“ Not at all,” she said, quietly. 

“ Our fate must be decided before long,” 
I continued ; “ the boat drifts rapidly.” 

“It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
me,” she answered; “for years I have not 
cared whether I lived or died.” 

I looked at her in astonishment as she re- 
sumed her former attitude, thinking that the 
danger must have affected her brain; but 
anxiety soon usurped all other feelings, and I 
forgot every thing but our peril. With closed 
eyes I prayed silently for some moments. 
When I looked up again I saw that Mary 
Rathbone and Kate, Nathan Day and Frank 
Ronalds, were still keeping the signals aloft, 
but Alleyne Forsythe and Mr. Vanderheyden 
had disappeared. 

The chilly August mist had thickened into 
a fog, and the shore gradually vanished under 
the veil. 

Kate left her post and hid her face on my 
shoulder. 

“O auntie! 
mured. 

The others stepped down and hung the 
lanterns on the hooks. 

“Tt’s of no use,” said Frank Ronalds; 
“the fog has finished us.” 

Nathan knelt by Pearl’s side. 

“Come to me, poor child,” he said, with 


we are lost,” she mur- 


infinite pathos in his voice, and, raising the ° 





girl in his arms, he bore her to the cushioned 
seat. 

But, screaming with mingled rage and 
terror, she wrenched herself away and fell 
down upon the floor again. 

“T shall be drowned! I shall be carried 
over the falls!”” was her piercing cry, mingled 
with tears and sobs that wrung the heart of 
her lover worse than the death hanging over 
him. 

Mary Rathbone bent over her with a bot- 
tle of salts. 

“Pearl, Pearl, do be calm! Take these 
salts; there is still hope for us all,” she said, 
earnestly. 

“Go away, go away all of you!” wailed 
the voice. “I shall be drowned, I shall be 
drowned!” 

Mary Rathbone turned away and seated 
herself by my side; we drifted on in silence, 
and it seemed to us as if the boat was gaining 
in speed. 

Nathan Day finally succeeded in drawing 
Pearl’s head to his shoulder, and, as he lis- 
tened to her continued cries and lamentations, 
his face looked old and worn in the faint 
moonlight. 

Presently Mr. Vanderheyden came toward 
us from the back part of the boat. 

“ Aha! good people, why so quiet?” he 
said, with a boisterous laugh. ‘“ Let’s have a 
song ora dance.—Come, Rosy,” and he seized 
his wife’s hand. 

She shook him off as though he had been 
a reptile. 

Kate lifted her face. 

“Ts he mad ?” she cried, indignantly. 

“He is drunk,” said the wife, coldly; “he 
is generally drunk in the evening.” 

“J say, Rosy, let’s have a waltz,” con- 
tinued the husband. 

“ Leave me, wretch!” said his wife, fling- 
ing him away with all her strength. 

“Cross, eh? Going to bite,eh? Haven’t 
got any thing ready to throw at me, have 
you?” snarled Oscar Vanderheyden, sinking 
into a seat. “ A nice vixen you are, my lady, 
but I'll tame you yet,” and the intoxicated 
man began to troll out fragments of a rollick- 
ing drinking-song. 

“T say, Forsythe, what’s the matter with 
you?” we heard Frank Ronalds say at a lit- 
tle distance. 

“Oh, there he is! I’ve been wondering 
where he could be! Working at the engine, 
I suppose—hoping against hope,” said Kate, 
rising and going toward the voices. 

I followed her. It had grown dark, as 
the mist and clouds obscured the moon. 
“What is that?” I said, as I stumbled over 
a prostrate form ; “is the man dead ?” 

“ Only dead drunk,” answered Frank Ron- 
alds, coming to meet us. “It is the assistant- 
engineer; he and Vanderheyden are about 
alike, only this fellow got hold of the liquor 
first.” 

Leaning against the side of the boat, with 
his head buried in his arms, we found Alleyne 
Forsythe. 

“O Kate, is it you?” he cried, incohe- 
rently. “Isn’t it terrible? Isn’t it fright- 
ful? And there is no hope, no hope!” He 
trembled visibly, and his face was ashy 
pale. 





“Come, be a man, Forsythe,” said Frank 
Ronalds, shaking him vigorously by the 
arm. 

“Tt is pure nervous excitement,” inter. 
posed Kate; “his high-strung nature is more 
impressionable than ours. He dreads the 
danger not for himself, but for us all, for— 
for me.” 

“That is it. 
leyne, faintly. 

“‘T knew it,” said Kate. “Come, Alleyne, 
come back with me. Let us at least be to- 
gether.” 

“ That is it. 
bling man. 

At this moment the cries of Pearl Bran. 
degee seemed to increase in violence. “ We 
shall be carried over the falls!” she shrieked 
over and over again. : 

“O Kate, I cannot stand it!” groaned 
Alleyne Forsythe, as these words reached his 
ear. ‘“O Kate, what shall we do? Is there 
no hope?” and the tears ran down his pale 
cheeks. Kate gave him her arm, and to- 
gether they went forward to the cushioned 
seats. 

“ A regular coward!” muttered Frank, con- 
temptuously, as we followed them. 

Some time passed, and the mist began to 
rise a little. 1 sat listening to the sobs of 
Pearl Brandegee, the groans of Alleyne For- 
sythe, and the erratic music of Oscar Vander- 
heyden—a strange medley, broken only by 
Kate’s endeavors to calm the agitation of her 
companion, and Nathan Day’s words of com- 
fort to the hysterical girl he held so tenderly. 
Mary Rathbone and Mrs. Vanderheyden sat 
silently in the shadow, and Frank Ronalds 
had mounted the bow, and, with the sanguine 
hope of youth, eagerly watched the rising 
fog. 


For you,” murmured Al- 


Together,” echoed the trem. 


“T say, you people, how dull you are! 
There’s plenty of champagne on board, let’s 
all take a drink,”’ drawled Mr. Vanderheyden, 
trolling out something about “ and dies a jolly 
fellow!” 

“Tt would be a comfort,” 
Alleyne. 

“That's right. Let’s go right away now 
and take a good big drink, Al. If we've 
got to go over the falls, let’s have a jolly 
time of it,” said Mr. Vanderheyden, rising 
unsteadily. 

Alleyne made a motion as if to follow 
him. 

“You are not going with that drunken 
brute!” cried Kate. 

“ But, Kate, it would be such a comfort— 
if I’ve got to die, ’'d rather not know it—I 
can’t stand things as you do; my nerves are 
giving way—I was never strong, from 4 
child—feel my hand, how it trembles!” said 
the young man, in piteous tones. 

But Kate flung the hand away. “Dare 
you deliberately intoxicate yourself at such & 
time, Alleyne Forsythe? Dare you leave me 
for that brute?” 

“Come on, old boy!” shouted Mr. Van- 
derheyden from the stern; “here’s whiskey 
too.” And Alleyne went. 

Nathan was absorbed in Pearl, but we 
could hear the clash of breaking bottles and 
the increasing noise from the stern. 

“This is dreadful!” said Mary Rathbone; 
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“that wine must go overboard.—Mr. Day, 
Mr. Ronalds, something must be done.” She 
spoke so earnestly that the two followed her 
advice, and, going to the stern, succeeded in 
getting rid of the dangerous element of our 
little feast. As they came back, Alleyne 
Forsythe followed them. “O Kate!” he 
said, sinking down by her side, “why did I 
ever come West? O Kate, what shall we 
do? O Kate, we have got to die! O 
Kate, my heart is broken!” and he wept co- 
piously, while his broad shoulders shook 
with sobs. Kate rose indignantly and crossed 
to the other side; he did not notice her ab- 
sence, but continued to sob and cry, lament- 
ing his unhappy fate in maudlin eloquence. 

“Tsland ahead!” shouted Frank, who had 
resumed his place at the bow. Nathan sprang 
up, and in another moment a shock told us 
that we had struck a rock. 

The rising wind had lifted the fog suffi- 
ciently to enable us to see our position. The 
tug lay tilted sideways on a reef, at a little 
distance from a small island; the current 
swept rapidly by, and every instant we ex- 
pected to feel her slipping down into the tide 
again. We all held our breath in suspense ; 
we knew not what to say or do. “There is 
but one hope,” said Nathan Day, after a pro- 
longed survey of our situation; “one of us 
must swim ashore with a rope and fasten the 
boat securely.” 

“Whoever tries it will be a dead man,” 
said Frank Ronalds, looking over into the 
seething water. 

But Pearl had heard Nathan’s words. 
“Go, go!” she cried frantically, seizing him 
by the arm. “Carry the rope ashore, let 
yourself down, jump over, swim, any thing, 
only save me, save me!” 

“T will save you, Pearl; never fear,” said 
Vathan, taking off his coat. 

“Mr. Day, you shall not go!” cried Kate, 
impetuously. “It is certain death. Pearl 
Brandegee, you are a selfish, heartless girl, 
and I always knew it.” 

“Go, go,” said Pearl, unheeding these 
sharp words; “you can swim well, I know 
you can. Where is the small rope ?—Frank 
Ronalds, where is the rope, I say? Why do 
you hang back? Give it to me.—Here, Na- 
than, take it and save me, save me!” 

“Mr. Day,” said Mary Rathbone, with 
the sound of tears in her voice, “do not go, 
I beseech you!” 

He grasped her hand warmly. 

“TI must go. Here is a flask I saved, 
take it and use it at your judgment, they 
may all need it,” he said. Then, turning to 
Pearl: “Have you nothing to say to me be- 
fore I go?” he asked, wistfully. 

“Don’t step over this side!” shriecked 
Pearl ; “ you will drown us all with your non- 
sense. Don’t waste an instant, but jump over 
as quick as you can. It is the only reparation 
you can make for having brought nse here, 
Go, I tell you!—Frank Ronalds, if he hesi- 
tates, throw him over.” 

But, with these words ringing in his ears, 
Nathan Day had plunged into the water, and 
was battling with the fierce current. With 
throbbing hearts, we watched him. The 
strong wind had blown the fog away, and we 
could see him in the moonlight; now he sunk, 


now he rose again, now he drifted down, now 
he advanced. It was a hard struggle, more 
than once apparently hopeless; but at last 
he reached the shore, and sunk exhausted 
on the rocks. 

“He is dead!” cried Kate. 

Mary Rathbone’s lips moved in prayer, but 
Pearl screamed wildly : 

“He is not dead !—Wicked, selfish man, 
why do you lie there, instead of drawing in the 
rope?” 

At this reproach, Nathan arose, and, throw- 
ing down the small coil he had carried ashore, 
began to draw on the heavy rope which Frank 
threw over the boat’s side. A few minutes’ 
hard work, and the cable was landed, and 
made fast to the rocks and trees. 

“You are safe!” shouted Nathan, waving 
his hand. 

“We are sinking!” cried Frank, at the 
same instant. 

It was only too true; the tug was slipping 
slowly down the reef, and settling in the 
deeper water. 

“ We are sinking!” shrieked Pearl, climb- 
ing up on the side.—“ Nathan, Nathan, come 
back and carry me ashore!” 

“Our only resource is to climb up on the 
roof,” said Mary Rathbone, decidedly, pointing 
to the wooden awning over our heads. 

Pearl was screaming wildly; Alleyne For- 
sythe was sobbing aloud; Mr. Vanderheyden 
was asleep; his wife still sat with her face 
hidden; while Kate and I, paralyzed with ter- 
ror, stood locked in each other’s arms. It 
seemed a hopeless task, but Mary Rathbone 
undertook it. 

“ Frank Ronalds, climb up and be ready 
to help Miss Jane,” she said, issuing her or- 
ders in a clear, collected voice.—“ Now, Miss 
Jane, step up here; support yourself by my 
shoulder. There—steady now—one more 
effort, and you are safe.” 

I reached the roof—how, I know not—but 
in another moment Kate had joined me, and 
sunk down by my side, weak with excitement. 
Then came Pearl Brandegee, helpless with 
terror, and hanging like a dead weight on 
Mary’s slender arms; then Alleyne Forsythe, 
sobered for the moment, but helpless still ; 
and, last of all, without one glance downward 
upon her sleeping husband, came Mrs. Van- 
derheyden, cold and indifferent as ever. 

“Wake up, Mr. Vanderheyden! wake, or 
you will be drowned!” cried Mary, standing 
up to her knees in water, and shaking the 
sleeper with all her strength. 

With great difficulty she succeeded in 
rousing the lethargic man, and convincing 
him of the peril; but, at length, he clam- 
bered heavily up, and the brave girl had barely 
time to join us when the boat settled still far- 
ther, and the water came up on a level with 
our raft. 

“ That sailor is still below!” cried Frank, 
suddenly. 

“ God’s will be done,” said Mary, solemn- 
ly. “We did all we could; even if we had 
had time, we could not have lifted him up 
here.” 

The tug seemed to have found an abiding- 
place on the reef; some rock had stayed her 
downward course; and, held in position by 





the rope, she no longer yielded to the cur- 





rent. The long minutes grew into hours with 
slow agony; we feared lest our frail support 
should give way under us;‘and, as the sharp 
wind blew down upon our heads, we shivered 
with cold. Under Providence, Mary Rath- 
bone saved our lives. She made us move 
apart, so as to equalize our weight; she dealt 
out small quantities of wine, which seemed 
like heavenly cordial in our wet and exhausted 
state; she talked cheerfully to us; she soothed 
Pearl, and watched over Oscar Vanderheyden, 
who had fallen asleep again. From time to 
time, she called out answers to the anxious 
questions of Nathan Day on shore—bulletins 
from the wreck—and her brave spirit infused 
life into us as the long night slowly wore on. 
Once only did Pearl Brandegee rouse herself 
from her moaning lethargy. This was when 
she heard Nathan proposing to swim back to 
the reef. 

“JT would rather be with all of you,” he 
said. 

Then Pearl rose to her knees. 

“Nathan Day, don’t dare to do it!” she 
cried; “‘ the weight of another person might 
crush in the roof and drown me. Don’t dare 
to do it—I’ll push you off if you come!” 

“Don’t try it, Mr. Day,” cried Mary Rath- 
bone, in her turn. “You might be swept 
down; you are safe where you are.” 

The night wore on. The wind had in- 
creased, and, although partly protected by 
the island, we could feel its force, while the 
little waves drenched our clothes with spray. 
At length, the gray dawn stole up the eastern 
sky, and our courage revived. 

“A tug!” cried Frank Ronalds. 

It was, indeed, a tug, sent out by anxious 
friends in search of our party. Watching 
eyes soon discovered us; and, after some dif- 
ficulty, she ranged up alongside, and, one 
by one, we were lifted up into life and hope 
again. 

“ And now for Mr. Day,” said Mary Rath- 
bone. 

The wind had grown to a gale, blowing 
directly down-stream; the river was rough- 
ened with waves, and the sailors hesitated 
what to do. 

“We're pretty far down,” they said; “ but 
the Comet’s a staver to work, she is, and I 
guess we're safe enough. We shall have to 
drop down a little way, and take the gentle- 
man off that big rock yonder.” 

“Don’t you try to do any thing of the 
kind!” cried Pearl; “the gentleman can wait 
until the wind goes down; he is quite safe 
and comfortable where he is. When we get 
back to Buffalo we can send another boat 
after him. Don’t risk my life, after all I have 
gone through, just for the sake of taking him 
on board now.” 

Nathan caught something of the discus- 
sion. “Goon!” he shouted, waving his hand 
in token to proceed. 

Kate was too much exhausted to speak, 
but Mary Rathbone interposed. “Go on?” 
she cried, with a vivid red spot in each pale 
cheek, “that they shall not!—Go back, men, 
and take up that gentleman, as you said. Pay 
no attention to this lady—she has lost her 
senses,” 

“She never had any,” murmured Kate. 

After some delay the manceuvre was safely 
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accomplished, and Nathan Day joined our lit- 
tle group. The Comet sped sturdily back 
against the wind, leaving behind her the 
wreck, the island, and all our terrors. We 
were safe at last. 

Pearl recurled her hair, and resumed her 
serenity. “‘ How wet you are, dear!” she said, 
touching Nathan's wet clothes. 

He did not answer, but walked away, his 
pale face set and stern. 

As we came in sight of the piers, Mary 
Rathbone astonished us by fainting dead away 
and falling to the floor. Nathan had lifted 
her before any one else could reach her, and 
Frank Ronalds sprang forward to chafe her 
cold hands. 

“ The pluckiest little woman in the world,” 
he said, enthusiastically ; “‘ I’m afraid to think 
what would have become of us if it had not 
been for her sense and courage. She’s a reg- 
ular trump, if ever there was one.” 

It was a dark day, with that raw wind that 
belongs to the Western lake-towns. On the 
dock stood Mrs. Brandegee, her silvery curls 
contrasting artistically with her black attire, 
her face a picture of maternal solicitude. In 
another instant she had Pearl in her arms. 
“ My darling, how do you feel? Are you ill? 
Are you faint? My angel, what have I not 
suffered? My heart has been torn with sus- 
pense! How have you endured the night? 
Have you taken cold, my own one? You have 
no idea what terrible anxiety has been felt for 
you all over the city, my sweet child!” cried 
the mother, covering Pearl with graceful ca- 
resses. 

Frank Ronalds helped Kate and myself 
into a carriage; Mr. and Mrs. Vanderheyden 
rode off together—he sobered and surly, she 
cold and calm as ever; and Alleyne Forsythe, 
after vainly endeavoring to break through the 
scornful reserve which Kate made no effort to 
conceal, walked away by himself, his Greek 
face somewhat overclouded. 

Mrs. Rathbone, a quiet little woman, who 
was on the dock when the boat arrived, was 
helping her pale daughter into a carriage, 
when Nathan Day stepped forward to assist 
her. Miss Brandegee paused at her carriage- 
door. “Mr. Day—Nathan—we are ready to 
go—we are waiting for you,” she said, with 
her bewitching smile. Nathan Day came for- 
ward, bowed profoundly, assisted her into the 
carriage, and closed the door. Then he re- 
turned, said a few words to Mary and her 
mother, and, entering their carriage, rode 
away with them. 

“T am glad of it,” said Kate, as they 
passed us. “Nathan Day is a noble-hearted 
man, and Mary is an angel! They are worthy 
of each other, and last night’s experience re- 
vealed them as they are. God bless them 
both !—But oh, aunt, think of that heartless 
Pearl Brandegee! Think of the Vanderhey- 
dens! And, worse than all, think of that— 
that contemptible, cowardly, detestable Al- 
leyne Forsythe!” 

“Yes. In the danger of death the masks 
fell off. For once the true character came 
to the surface. It was as though they were 
weighed in the balance—” 

“ And found wanting.” 


Constance F. Woo son. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
EDITH PRICE PUTS IN AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


Now we must go back to Edith Price, 
whom we left almost in despair after that 
interview with Mrs. Boffin. She had wasted 
a whole day, and was still unable to commu- 
nicate with Harry Fortescue. 

As soon as she got to No. — Lupus 
Street, she went to the bedroom which she 
and Mary occupied; for she was afraid to 
make her mother more ill by telling her un- 
pleasant news. But the walls of lodging- 
houses are thin; their ill-fitted stairs creak 
and groan; and sounds, however slight, are 
heard all over them. Besides this, the ears 
of invalids are sharp, and Mrs. Price was 
anxious about Edith and her mission. It 
was not long, therefore, before Edith Price 
heard her mother’s faint voice asking for her. 

Of course all of you have been shocked 
at the notion of a pretty young girl like 
Edith Price running over half the town to 
a young gentleman’s chambers, pursuing him 
to his club and his lodgings, and exposing 
herself to all kinds of risks, imputations, and 
temptations. It is the sort of thing, you 
say, you never wish to see your daughters 
doing. We reécho your wish, and fervently 
pray that none of your daughters may ever 
be placed in a like position. All we add is, 
that if they are, we trust they may come as 
well out of their trials as Edith Price. And 
here let us ask, what eise could she have 
done? She had no one to send, so she had 
to go herself. Of course you would have 
sent off a messenger, a running footman, a 
commissionnaire, to do your bidding; but it 
must be remembered that Edith Price had 
no messenger; after she had paid for the 
steamer she had but sixpence in her pocket, 
and that would not go very far either in cabs 
or commissionnaires. Nor do you—you peo- 
ple who roll about in your carriages, protect- 
ed by tall footmen—know how very often the 
rest of the world, and especially of the world 
of women, find themselves just in the same 
position as Edith Price. They have no one 
to do what they want done, and so they are 
obliged to do it themselves. Many “ young 
persons,” as Mrs. Boffin said, come to degra- 
dation and disgrace in the process, the more 
shame on those who drag them down; but 
there are thousands of others who can walk 
through the streets as proudly and as pure 
as Edith Price, to whom the very knowledge 
that they have work to do is at once a mo- 
tive and shield. To all you good people, 
therefore, who have been expecting something 
dreadful to happen to Edith Price on her 
long and lonely walk, it must be a great con- 
solation to find that her troubles were not 
increased by any indiscretion of her own. 
She had not succeeded in her object, and 
that was the only point in which she was 
worse off when she returned than when she 
left Lupus Street. 

“ Did you find the address, Edith dear ?” 
said her mother. 





“No, mother,” said Edith, “all my trou- 
ble was in vain. I could not find Mr. Fortes- 
cue’s address at his chambers, his club, or his 
lodgings.” 

It was no use, Edith thought, to vex her 
mother by telling her more precisely what 
had happened, and least of all by saying any 
thing of the insulting behavior of Mrs. Bof- 
fin. 

“Tt is very provoking,” said Mrs. Price. 

“That’s just what I said ever so many 
times,” said Edith. “ But I am tired of say- 
ing it any more. Let us now think what is 
best to be done.” 

“T cannot bear to let to-morrow night 
pass without paying the rent,” said Mrs. 
Price, “ to say nothing of the weekly bills.” 

“T think I had better ask Mrs. Nicholson 
what is best to be done,” said Edith ; “she is 
a good, kind-hearted woman, and, if it was 
not for her husband, she would care nothing 
for the rent.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “ but I am too 
proud to go on running in debt with her. It 
is bad enough to feel that we owe so much to 
Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon.” 

“He says it is a pleasure and an honor, 
and so does Mr. Vernon,” said Edith. 

“A pleasure and an honor, but not to us, 
Edith,” said Mrs. Price. “Our only excuse 
is that, for the present, we have no other 
refuge but those two young men.” 

“Tt is no misfortune to be poor,” said 
Edith. 

“The greatest of all,” said Mrs. Price. 

“Well, mother,” said Edith, unwilling to 
prolong the discussion, “you try and sleep 
while I go down and get some tea, and after 
that I'll speak about it to Mrs. Nicholson.” 

So Edith went down into their sitting- 
room, a back room on the drawing-room 
floor, and then she sat down on the dingy 
sofa and rang the bell with the dusty, taw- 
dry bell-rope, and in a moment or two Mrs. 
Nicholson appeared. 

“Can I do any thing for you, Miss 
Edith ?” 

Observe the “ Miss Edith,” which was a 
term of respect so very different from the 
“my dear” of Martha Briggs, or the plain 
“miss ” of Mrs. Boffin. 

“Tf you could give me a cup of tea and 
some bread-and-butter I should be so much 
obliged, for I have had nothing to eat since 
breakfast.” 

“Nothing since breakfast, and it’s now 
past five! Dear heart, you must be a’most 
famished. I'll bring you a cup of tea in two 
minutes. We've just had ours down in the 
kitcben.” 

“Thank you so much, Mrs. Nicholson,” 
said Edith, as the good woman vanished, full 
of alacrity to bring up the tea. 

“Dear woman!” said Edith, “so very 
different from Mrs. Boffin. I wonder how it 
is that women are so different.” 

In two minutes—yes, certainly, in less 
than two minutes—Mrs. Nicholson reap- 
peared with a tray, on which was not a cup 
of tea, but a whole teapot, a loaf and butter, 
and the inevitable little jug of London par- 
ticular sky-blue. 

It was not a magnificent repast, but it bad, 
in the way in which it was brought, all the 
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heartiness and generosity of a feast. No 
prime warden of a city company, no fishmon- 
ger or goldsmith, on the grandest banquet of 
the year, was more noble in his manner of 
dispensing a princely hospitality than Mrs. 
Nicholson of Lupus Street. 

“Now do sit down, Miss Edith, and rest 
yourself. You look quite pale and thin after 
your walk, and well you may. You wasn’t 
made to tramp along the streets, leastwise 
while the weather is so hot. Sorry I am that 
the tea has stood so long. on the second wa- 
ter. But it’s not so bad, this Kaisow; it 
takes the water beautifu"\y when you don’t 
drain the pot. Never drain the pot, Miss 
Edith, whatever you do. It’s the only rule 
for tea-making. My poor mother used to 
say, ‘Betsy, never drain the pot.’” 

“T am afraid, Mrs. Nicholson,” said 
Edith, “that our pot is drained in more ways 
than one.” 

“Which ways?” said Mrs. Nicholson, 
looking puzzled, for she was not good at 
metaphors—very good along the road, but 
soon foundered if you took her across coun- 
try. 

“T mean,” said Edith, “that we have not 
paid you the rent due on the Ist of June.” 

“Oh, Miss Edith, pray don’t think about 
that trifle; drink your tea, and don’t drain 
the pot. If it wasn’t for Mr. Nicholson, I 
shouldn’t care if you never paid me. It is so 
nice to have real ladies in the house.” 

“Tt is just Mr. Nicholson,” said Edith, 
“that makes me so anxious. If he comes to- 
morrow night and makes a disturbance? ” 

“If he comes!” said Mrs, Nicholson. 
“He’s sure to come. Noclock strikes twelve 
at noon so regular as Mr. Nicholson comes 
here every Saturday night. He says what’s 
his is mine, and mine his, and he knows his 
rights, and means to have them, which is half 
the rent.” 

“T know it,” said Edith, “and that’s just 
why I want to pay you your rent before he 
comes.” 

“ Bat how can you pay if you haven’t got 
it? Why can’t you make your mind easy?” 
said Mrs. Nicholson. “Let the rent run 
another week, and never mind Mr. Nicholson 
and his rights. You'll pay when you can, 
and the best can do no more.” 

“T must try and find Mr. Fortescue’s ad- 
dress,” said Edith, “and I want you to help 
me, Mrs. Nicholson.” 

“Be sure I'll help you all I can, Miss 
Edith,” said Mrs. Nicholson. “I’m only 
afeard it'll be little help you'll get out of me.” 

“T have been thinking,” said Edith, “ that 
I had better put an advertisement in the 
second column of the Jimes, and then Mr. 
Fortescue will be sure to see it.” 

“That’s the gentleman—begging your par- 
don,” said Mrs. Nicholson—“as pays your 
mamma her annuity.” 

“Yes,” said Edith, “his name is Fortes- 
cue.” 

“And avery good name too,” said Mrs. 
Nicholson, with dignity. “I was a born 
Devonshire woman, Miss Edith, and there’s 
never a family as stands as high in all the 
west country as Fortescue.” 

“Mr. Fortescue is of that family,” said 
Edith. 





“T felt sure he were,” said Mrs, Nichol- 
son. “We’em all proud of the Fortescues 
down in North Devon.” 

“ Well,” said Edith, “I want to put an 
advertisement into the Z'imes where Mr. For- 
tescue may read it. There must be some 
mistake about the money.” 

“Dear heart, how clever!” said Mrs. 
Nicholson. “I’d a never thought of that, 
though they do say we be all wise down in 
the west.” 

“TJ will write the advertisement if you 
will take it to the Zimes office and pay for it, 
for,” said Edith, bitterly, “I have only six- 
pence in the world.” 

“ How much will it be?” said Mrs. Nich- 
olson. “It'll cost a mint of money, I'll be 
bound.” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said Edith. 
“Ten shillings, perhaps.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Nicholson, “I see I 
shall have to go to the bank.” 

“The bank!” said Edith, in surprise. 
“ What bank ?” 

“A very good bank, though it’s not quite 
as rich as the Bank of England,” said Mrs. 
Nicholson, with a genial smile—the smile 
that the consciousness of having money in 
hand always brings to the face. “My bank, 
Miss Edith, is an old stocking, in which I 
keeps all the money I save, and which Mr. 
Nicholson does not lay his hands on. It’s 
not very full, but there’s enough in it to pay 
for your advertisement, I dare say. So I'll 
just take a sovereign out of the bank, and be 
off to the city in the train, and get it in 
to-night.” 

“You’re so good, Mrs. Nicholson!” said 
Edith ; “I am sure I don’t know how to thank 
you enough.” 

“Tt’s a pleasure to take trouble for you, 
Miss Edith,” said the landlady; “and do, 
now, finish your tea, and eat your bread-and- 
butter, and then just lie down on the sofa, 
and have a good rest.” 

“You forget I must first write the adver- 
tisement,” said Edith. “I do not yet know 
what it will be.” 

“Then do just think of it while I put on 
my bonnet and shawl,” said Mrs. Nicholson. 
“ There’s no time to be lost if that advertise- 
ment is to go in to-morrow.” 

Again Edith said, “ What a dear woman!” 
and then she took a pen and sat down to write 
the advertisement. 

“Tf I don’t make it clear enough,” she 
said, “‘ Mr, Fortescue will not understand it. 
Will this do, I wonder ?” 

Then she wrote : 

“Mr. Fortescue is requested to communi- 
cate at once with Miss Price.” 

“No, that won’t do—that’s too clear, and 
he might not like it; but it must be clear all 
the same.” ; 

Then she tried again: 

“Lupus Street.—Mr. H. F——e is request- 
ed to communicate at once with E. P. The 
check has not arrived.” 

“That will do,” said Edith. “If any one 
in the house finds out that H. F——e means 
Mr. Fortescue, they will never guess what 
E. P. means, and so his secret will be safe. 
He will understand the last part, of course.” 

So, by the time Mrs. Nicholson was ready, 





the advertisement was neatly written out, and 
off that good woman posted with it—a living 
proof that all lodging-house keepers are not 
as Mrs. Boffin, who would no more have 
thought of doing such a service to any young 
person, let alone behaving in such a Christian 
spirit in the matter of her rent. 

When Mrs. Nicholson got out of the house, 
she made a turn or two like a carrier-pigeon 
before it darts off on its flight, and then she 
struck out boldly for the Victoria Station; 
for, you must know that, if there was one 
thing more than another that Mrs. Nicholson 
detested, it was going on the sea in boats; 
and by the sea she meant all water, fresh as 
well as salt; and by boats, all boats, the 
penny-boats included. 

“One do feel a’most smothered down in 
the ground,” she said, as she took her return- 
ticket to Blackfriars ; “ but, after all, it’s bet- 
ter to be choked by the ground than by the 
sea.” 

She reached Blackfriars Station with no 
accident, except that a drunken man would 
try to smoke in the third-class carriage, and 
tried to put his head out of the window 
through the bars, “to see if it was dark,” as 
he said. But the guard made him throw away 
his pipe; and his fellow-passengers, stout Mrs. 
Nicholson included, held him down when he 
had almost succeeded in getting his head 
through the bars, in which case it would have 
been dashed off. 

“ What a worrit drunken men are!” said 
an old woman, sententiously. 

“You may well say that,” said Mrs. Nich- 
olson, reverting, perhaps, in thought, to her 
own drunken husband, and his impending 
visit to-morrow night. “Ah, if he only 
knowed what I have in my bank!” said Mrs, 
Nicholson, as she drew out her sovereign, and 
remembered with pride how many other coins 
of the same value she had left behind her in 
her old stocking. 

When she got to the advertising-office, she 
handed in her bit of paper and asked what it 
would be. 

“Ten shillings,” said the clerk, almost 
mechanically, his practised eye at once guess- 
ing the value of the advertisement. Then, 
as Mr. Nicholson put down her sovereign, he 
said: “‘ When do you want it to appear?” 

“Ttv’ll be no use unless it goes in to-mor- 
row,” said Mrs. Nicholson. 

“You're just in time,” said the clerk. 

Then he wrote across the bit of paper, 
“To-morrow certain,” and laid it aside, to be 
put into type at once. 

“Tt takes very little time to put in an 
advertisement,” said Mrs. Nicholson, as she 
put her ten shillings change into her pocket, 
and hastened out of the office on her way to 
the station. 

The railway carried her back to Victoria 
in ten minutes, and in less than an hour after 
she had left No. — Lupus Street the worthy 
woman stood at her own door. 

“Bless me, Betsy!” she said, as her 
daughter answered the bell, as white as a 
sheet—“ bless me, Betsy! what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Father’s been again,” said Betsy, sob- 
bing, “and went up-stairs and rummaged 
your room; and he’s carried off your old 
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stocking, and he bade me tell you you was a 
good, saving wife, and he was much beholden 
to you.” And then poor Betsy burst into tears. 

“ What, the bank gone! You never mean 
that, Betsy?” said Mrs. Nicholson. 

“Yes, I do, mother,” said Betsy, unable 
to utter any thing more. 

“ Well, I never!” said Mrs. Nicholson. 

That was all the poor woman said, 

In a few minutes she went up to see Edith 
Price, and said: 

“T have done what I said I would, Miss 
Edith, and paid for that advertisement. It 
cost ten shillings, and they won’t repeat it 
unless you pay another ten shillings—that’s 
their rule. But, dear me, Miss Edith, ’'m 
sure you'll be sorry to hear that Mr. Nichol- 
son have been here while I was away, and 
have carried off the bank and all my savings.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” said Edith, with 
great feeling, “so very sorry! and when you 
were sogood to me, Can’t you run after him 
and get it back ?” 

“T am afraid, Miss Edith, the bank will 
melt like butter in a dog’s mouth with Mr. 
Nicholson—’tain’t no use running after him. 
The only way is to set to work and save 
again. The worst is, now he’s found out 
that I have a bank, he’ll be always looking 
after it.” 

“What a good-for-nothing man!” said 
Edith, angrily. 

But pray observe Mrs. Nicholson did not 
call him so. She could not help telling how 
badly he had behaved in hér trouble at losing 
“the bank,” but she was a woman of too 
much pride and Belf-respect to call her hus- 
band names. 

“O Betsy, Betsy!” said her mother, when 
she got down-stairs, “ how ever did you come 
to let your father get at the bank ?” 

“Why, mother, father came in very cross- 
like, and said he knowed as how there was 
money in the house. He said he smelled it, 
and it was past the Ist of June, when you’d 
be having something coming in; and, after 
hunting about the kitchen, he ran up-stairs to 
your bedroom in the back attic, and there he 
saw the bank lying on the chest of drawers, 
where you had left it in your hurry, and he 
snatched it up and was off, after those words 
as I told you.” 

“Tt is very sad,” said Mrs. Nicholson. 

“Tt is, mother,” said Betsy. “I don’t 
see the use of saving money at this rate.” 

“ It’s one’s duty to save, and not to spend, 
Betsy. Always lay by something for a rainy 
day, Betsy. Never drain the pot, and then 
there will always be some tea left in it. But, 
dear me, to think that all those golden sov- 
ereigns—twelve of them all in a heap— 
should be now on their way to the public- 
house !” 

“No, mother, there was never twelve of 
them ?” said Betsy, holding up her hands, 

“There was, Betsy, leastways there was 
thirteen of them, a baker’s dozen, this morn- 
ing, Betsy, and now this ten-shilling piece is 
all that is left. It’s downright dreadful!” 

“So it is, mother,” said Betsy, the eldest 
born of Mrs. Nicholson, in whose eyes thir- 
teen sovereigns made up a sum of untold 
riches. “Thirteen sovereigns!” she said— 
“thirteen sovereigns! Well, I never!” as 





she put her little brothers and sisters to bed, 
she herself being of the mature age of fourteen. 

When her children were gone, Mrs. Nichol- 
son sat down in the back-kitchen, all alone, 
and had a good cry. 

While Mrs. Nicholson was crying, Edith 
Price was not very far off doing the same 
thing up in her back drawing-room. She was 
a kind-hearted creature, and her first thoughts 
were always for others. 

“ How unjust,” she said, “ that this should 
have happened to this good woman, just when 
she was doing a most charitable action! She 
never would have lost her bank if it had not 
been for my advertisement. What a luxury 
it would be to be able to make up the loss 
of her bank to her! I thought there were 
now laws that protected wives’ properties 
from wicked husbands. I suppose it’s the 
old story, and that the laws are only made for 
the strong, and not for the weak. I wonder, 
too, why this misfortune did not happen to 
Mrs. Boffin? Perhaps her husband is sober, 
and she has no savings to lose.” 

Then, returning to her own troubles, she 
said out loud: 

“T wonder if Mr. Fortescue will see my 
advertisement, and if he will understand it? 
I hope no one else except Mr. Vernon, who 
really is the same as Mr. Fortescue, will see 
it. I should be so sorry to get them into any 
unpleasantness for my sake. I wonder if Mr. 
Fertescue will ever marry? I am sure he 
ought, he is so kind and generous. He re- 
members the dead, too, and poor people. Yes, 
he and Mr. Vernon have been raised up by 
Providence to help us in our necessity, and 
Heaven will remember and reward them both, 
Iam sure. How wicked it is to say there is 
no heaven! What would earth be to the 
poor and needy if there were no heaven to 
look up to? I do hopeI shall soon go out 
as a governess, and then I will save all my 
money, and support mother and Mary. There 
is no fear of my putting it into a bank, like 
poor Mrs. Nicholson. I wonder if I shall 
ever have a husband to run away with it ? 
But I forget, governesses have no husbands. 
They are males and females all in one. But 
I should so like to do something for myself, 


and sometimes I do really think I should like | 


to bea man, It’s so easy for men! Why, 
when they walk about the streets, no one 
stares at them, as they do at women, as 
though they were savages. Yes; [ am not 
at all sure that I would not like to be a man. 
Dear me! I’m so tired and so sleepy, I'll go 
up-stairs and see if mother is comfortable, 
and then I'll go up to the room where Mary 
is and go to bed.” 

Ina very little time after this long soliloquy, 
Edith Price was fast asleep by Mary’s side, 
and her dreams, if she was not too tired to 
have any, were those of a brave and noble- 
hearted woman. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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T is hard to realize progress. The centu- 
ries during which there were letters, but 

no mail-bags; travellers, but no stage-coaches ; 
commerce, but no steam-engines ; telegraphs, 








but no electric wires; transportation, but 
neither turnpike nor railway, bridge nor via- 
duct, to lessen its cost—seem far off. And 
yet Paris, during the late siege, had to fall 
back into darker ages than these. Couriers, 
disguised as Germans, having been too often 
discovered and hung as spies—balloons, sent 
up under most favorable auspices, having 
failed to reach their intended destination in 
the fearful proportion of five to twelve—tbere 
was nothing left as a moderately certain 
means of communication with the outer world 
but carrier-pigeons. Of these a large number 
had been provided in anticipation. They 
were assorted according to their homes. Ca- 
lais pigeons, London pigeons, Marseilles pig- 
eons—pigeons from Naples, Rome, Prague, 
Vienna, and even St. Petersburg—were kept 
ready for sale at prices varying from a hun- 
dred to five hundred francs apiece. So great 
grew the demand for these only approximately 
certain carriers of intelligence from the be- 
leagured city, that, in spite of continually ad- 
vancing prices to almost fabulous sums, the 
whole stock was exhausted long before Paris 
capitulated. It is not known that one failed 
to arrive at home. Beyond the reach of fire- 
arms, shooting far up into the heavens before 
taking its direction, each carrier-pigeon pur- 
sued its unerring way with astonishing speed, 
bearing to companions in arms, or anxious 
friends, its precious missive. More than 
twelve thousand of these aérial messengers 
kept Paris in the knowledge of the outside 
world during many months. 

The custom of employing birds as letter- 
carriers dates back to remote antiquity. It 
arose in the East, where immense tracts of 
desert, difficult for man to traverse, separated 
the great seats of population. In the twelfth 
century a regular system of posting by carrier- 
pigeons was established by the Caliph Nou- 
reddin Mahmoud. Bird-paper, of peculiar 
fineness, was specially prepared for the ser- 
vice. The birds were as carefully crossed in 
blood, bred, nurtured, and trained, as race- 
horses are at the present time. The under- 
taking was successful, and failed only when 
Bagdad fell into the hands of the Mon- 
gols. 

The instinct which qualifies the carrier 
pigeon for this service—that of returning to 
the spot of its attachment—is possessed in 
varying degree by other animals. But how it 
is led to direct its flight so as unerringly to 
reach the desired destination, is a problem 
not likely to be solved. It is this character 
alone that has given it the preference as the 
vehicle of correspondence. Other birds fly 
more swiftly. The eider-duck has been known 
to fly ninety, and the common swift one hun- 
dred and ten miles in an hour. Audubon 
once shot a pigeon whose crop was full of un- 
digested rice, almost certainly obtained not 
many hours previous, and yet no rice grew 
within eight hundred miles of the spot. A 
falcon belonging to Henry IV. of France trav- 
ersed the distance between Fontainebleau and 
Malta, not less than thirteen hundred and fifty 
miles, in twenty-four hours. This is at the 
rate of nearly sixty miles an hour. But a8 
falcons do not fly by night, the bird was prob- 
ably not more than eighteen hours on the 
wing, which would make its rate of speed 
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much higher. A swallow was once found 
to traverse twenty miles in thirteen min- 
utes, a rate of more than ninety miles an 
hour. 

At times, however, the speed of the car- 
rier-pigeon has been great. A bird once flew 
from Rouen to Ghent, a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, in an hour and a half. 
In Ireland twenty-three miles were accom- 
plished in eleven minutes, a rate of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five and a half miles an hour. 
The rapidity varies, of course, according to 
circumstances. Dense fogs bewilder the bird, 
and with heavy rains or opposing winds re- 
tard its flight. The average speed used to be 
estimated at forty miles an hour. Several 
pigeons were thrown up at Bordeaux, at 5 
a.m, July 30, 1853, all of which reached 
Brussels, two hundred and eleven leagues 
distant, the same day, the first arriving at 
5.45 p.m. In the year 1845 a novel incident 
occurred at the terminus of the Vauxhall 
Railway. A carrier-pigeon was observed in 
an exhausted state, and was easily caught by 
the hand. It died almost immediately. There 
was a label tied to one of its legs, addressed 
to the Duke of Wellington. It stated that 
three pigeons had been thrown up at the isl- 
and of Ichaboe, and bore date three days 
previous, The distance in a straight line 
between the place of starting and London 
was upward of two thousand miles. The 
dead bird was sent to Apsley House, and its 
receipt duly acknowledged by the prompt field- 
marshal. In process of stuffing, a gunshot 
wound was discovered as cause of its death. 
The long journey was, nevertheless, accom- 
plished, and that at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. 

Let us turn now to other early methods 
oflocomotion. Between three and four o’clock 
on the morning of Saturday, January 29, 1546, 
the Earl of Hertford dispatched a letter to Sir 
William Paget, at that time one of the secre- 
taries of state. Henry VIII. had then been 
dead twenty-four hours. The event had not 
been made public, nor was it known to Par- 
liament then in session. The letter was dated 
at Hertford, where the prince, Edward VI., 
was living, and whither the writer, to gain 
his ear, had gone the day before. It con- 
tained directions respecting the opening of 
the late monarch’s will, and was indorsed, for 
the admonition of the messenger, “ Hasre, 
Post Haste, Haste wirn att Diticence, For 
THY Lire, For tay Lire.” This was the or- 
dinary superscription of letters at the period 
requiring urgent dispatch. Doubtless, the 
carrier made good speed to the metropolis. 
It was winter. The country was frost-bound. 
And in that day, when roads were simple 
trackways over the natural soil, and wet 
weather converted every hollow into a quag- 
mire, a hard frost was of no slight importance 
to the rate of locomotion. Then, again, there 
was no necessity, when enclosures were hardly 
known, and a vast extent of country lay at 
his disposal, for the traveller to keep to the 
beaten routes, save that along these only 
could a jaded steed be baited or exchanged. 
Still, notwithstanding these impediments, in- 
telligence was sometimes transmitted at a rapid 
rate. 

Take Woolsey on one of his grand embas- 








sies. when he was lord-chancellor, for example 
—ambling on his sumptuously-attired mule, 
at the head of a mile-long train, at the rate 
of five leagues a day, between London and 
Dover, and the same Woolsey when he was 
simply court-chaplain, and the occasion de- 
manded speed. There was a state reason for 
immediate dispatch. Henry VII., at Rich- 
mond, desired to communicate instantly with 
Maximilian, in the Low Countries. Woolsey 
was selected as bearer of the message. He 
received his letters after dinner on Sunday. 
Starting immediately, he reached London 
about four in the afternoon, and found a 
barge going down the river to Gravesend, at 
which place he arrived the same evening, 
with a favorable wind and tide. Procuring 
post-horses, he rode all night to Dover, and 
on Monday morning stepped on board the 
passage-boat for Calais, which was just about 
to sail, Three hours took him across the 
channel, and, having obtained horses, he gal- 
loped off to Bruges, where the imperial court 
was in residence, arriving there that night. 
Maximilian granted him an immediate au- 
dience, and dispatched him next day, with a 
favorable answer. Wednesday morning he 
was back at Calais, before ten a. m. at Dover, 
and at evening at Richmond. Upon present- 
ing himself at the presence-chamber on Thurs- 
day morning, the king was indignant. 

“ How is this, Master Chaplain,” he asked, 
“that you delay an embassy for four days, 
when you should have been well on your way 
across the sea?” 

“ Please your majesty,” replied the young 
diplomat, “I have already been with the em- 
peror, and have dispatched your affairs, I 
trust, to your grace’s content.” 

This was then considered an extraordinary 
performance, and it won for Woolsey the dean- 
ery of Lincoln. 

More than a century afterward, in the 
same palace of Richmond, overlooking the 
Thames, winding through that valley of un- 
surpassed loveliness, Queen Elizabeth lay 
dying. It was March 24, 1603. The night 
abroad was cheerless. A heavy rain had set 
in upon newly-fallen snow. Sir Robert Carey, 
who had been lingering about the palace 
through the night in expectation of the event, 
and had made arrangements to have it an- 
nounced to him by signal from one of the 
windows, started immediately for Scotland. 
He desired to obtain favor by first saluting 
James as King of England. Obtaining fresh 
horses on the road, and riding day and night, 
he reached Edinburgh late on Saturday, the 
26th, bespattered with mud and completely 
exhausted. The king had gone to bed, but 
was called up to an audience with the wel- 
come messenger. It is pleasant to remember 
that Sir Robert’s marvellous feat did not go 
unrewarded. Hehadaccomplished the jour- 
ney of four hundred miles in sixty-seven 
hours. 

The civil war stimulated locomotion. 
Charles, while at York, received from Lon- 
don, a distance of two hundred and fifteen 
miles, daily dispatches, brought through every 
night. The Cavalier gentlemen were dashing 
riders, and employed their best blood-horses 
in the undertaking. 

But ordinary correspondence travelled at 








a snail’s pace. Letters were conveyed by 
common carriers, and a month was the ordi- 
nary time required at London to exchange 
communications with Edinburgh. The estab- 
lishment of the general post-office, in 1656, 
did not mend matters greatly. Letter-bags 
were conveyed on horseback, the pace was a 
jog-trot, night travelling was eschewed, and 
the post-boy, gossiping by the wayside or 
discoursing news at the inn, scarcely made 
an average of four miles an hour during day- 
light. The turnpike system was a great ad- 
vance. At length, on August 2, 1784, the 
first English mail-coach started, running from 
London to Bristol. This vehicle, within thirty 
years from that date, with coachman and 
guard in scarlet and gold, over level roads 
and behind steeds of high mettle, was a thing 
of life and beauty, of pride to Englishmen 
and wonder to foreigners, and yet the highest 
average of its speed was only ten miles an 
hour. 

Let us turn for a moment to our own 
country. Washington, elected commander- 
in-chief June 15, 1775, started in haste from 
Philadelphia four days afterward, and, though 
made the more anxious to reach headquarters 
at Cambridge by hearing on the way of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, did not arrive until 
July 2d. The news of the Declaration of In- 
dependence at Philadelphia, July 4, 1776, did 
not reach Boston until July 9th. The reports 
of debates of the Sixth Congress, which first 
assembled in Washington November 17, 1800, 
and sat till March 8, 1801, reached New York 
and were published every fifth day after they 
took place. Washington’s death, on the 14th 
of December, 1799, was not known in Albany 
till the evening of the 21st. And the election 
of Jefferson as President, on February 17, 
1801, was first announced in Boston on Feb- 
ruary 22d, five days after the event. 

Horses were introduced into Massachu- 
setts in 1639. From this period travelling 
on horseback gradually increased. The ani- 
mal often carried two persons, usually of both 
sexes. A saddle served for the gentleman 
and a pillion for the lady. The latter, when 
riding alone, used a side-saddle. There were 
no summer-vehicles for many years, but in 
1648 horses, attached to an extemporized 
sled by the boat-tackling hanging in every 
house during winter-time, drew the women- 
folk to meeting on Sabbath-days. Hence 
tackling for harness in the vernacular of New 
England. Jonathan Dickenson wrote from 
Philadelphia in February, 1697, to William 
Smith, in London: “If any occasion pre- 
sents, write me by way of New England. We 
have a post go there. In fourteen days we 
have an answer from Boston; once a week 
from New York; once in three weeks from 
Maryland ; and once in a month from Vir- 
ginia.” From twenty to twenty-five miles a 
day was at that date accounted good travel- 
ling. 

The first calash belonging to Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, for many years rival of Boston, ap- 
peared in 1701, It was owned by Henry Sharp, 
an invholder. He let it for carrying a Mr. 
Bulkley home, who had just arrived there 
sick. The driver came back with the calash 
on the Sabbath. This was deemed a violation 
of holy time. Mr. Sharp was called to answer 
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the charge, but was cleared on the plea of 
necessity and mercy. Tow carriages had in- 
creased up to 1732 13 indicated by the news- 
paper notice of “the great number of gentry 
who attended in coaches and chaises” the 
funeral of Lieutenant-Governor Tailer. 

In 1761 a “large stage chair,” drawn by 
two horses, for the carrying of passengers, 
went from Portsmouth, New Ilampshire, to 
Boston, and returned once a week. Benjamin 
Coats started a tri-weekly stage-coach be- 
tween Salem and Boston in 1766. Four years 
afterward he advertised that he had purchased 
a “new stage-chaise,” which would be placed 
on the line from Salem to Boston April 29th, 
“so that he will then, with the one now im- 
proved in that business, be able to carry and 
bring passengers every day except Sunday.” 

In 1639 the General Court of Massachu- 
setts ordered Richard Fairbanks to dispatch 
all letters brought from beyond seas accord- 
ing to superscription, for which service he 
was to receive one penny each. In 1674 it 
was ordered that postmen on public service 
“ should have three pence a mile as their full 
compensation, and that no innholder should 
charge them more than two shillings a bushel 
for oats and four pence for hay during the 
night.” During the next hundred years post- 
offices were established in the principal towns 
throughout the Northern and Middle colonies. 
Congress required, August 30, 1776, that 
“ there be employed, on the public post-roads, 
a rider for every twenty-five or thirty miles, 
whose business it shall be to proceed through 
his stage three times in every week.” 

Up to the administration of Andrew Jack- 
son, the average speed of stage-coaches on 
the great thoroughfares never reached nine 
miles an hour. From Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg, from Albany to Buffalo, from Boston 
to the North River, from Baltimore to the 
Ohio, capacious vehicles, behind well-groomed 
steeds, over turnpike-roads, and with regular 
relays, were running every hour, night and 
day. The proprietors were stimulated by 
competition. Profits rewarded every improve- 
ment. Appointments, punctuality, accommo- 
dation, and regularity, made these great lines 
of travel the wonder of the day. And yet it 
was only on the route from Washington to 
New York that the rate of travel attained ten 
miles an hour. And this distance—two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, as the roads then ran— 
more often failed than succeeded in being ac- 
complished in twenty-four hours. 

N. 8S. Dopaz. 





THE ARK AND THE DOVE. 


MONG the characters in a clever French 
play—‘ Madame Grégoire ’—are a cer- 

tain vainglorious, boastful, yet withal good- 
natured Sergeant Belrose, and a weak, timid 
lad of the Breton type, Luquet by name. 
Madame Grégoire, a bewitching widow, and 
the hostess of the prosperous cabaret of the 
Pomme de Pin, has captured the susceptible 
hearts of both. The sergeant, while contempt- 
uous of the rivalry of Loquet, thinks, never- 
theless, that it would be a stroke worthy of 
his diplomatic skill to get rid of him. There- 
fore, when the opportunity serves, he plays 








upon his credulity and his avarice to induce 
him to enlist for Guadeloupe or some other 
of the French West-India islands. Holding 
the gaping Luquet by the button-hole, he thus 
pictures the land: 

“Imagine, young man! You embark with 
his excellency Monseigneur de Suffren. You 
traverse the smooth waves at ease in your 
hammock. You arrive in that wonderful land. 
A magnificent slave relieves you of your mus- 
ket, and mounts guard for you while you take 
your coffee from a porcelain service. Around 
you is a shade dense and deep; a vegetation 
that shames our forests; paroquets that rea- 
son better than you or I; sugar-cane for eau 
sucre at pleasure. Diamonds, sapphires, and 
rubies, are to be found by the turn of a shovel, 
and are sold in the open market as beans are 
with us. As to the service, it consists solely 
in doing nothing, with a resplendent African 
to wait on you.” 

Luquet is wise, however, with the wisdom 
of the nineteenth century, and, instead of en- 
listing, asks the worthy sergeant the pertinent 
question why Ae does not embark for those 
pleasant regions of diamonds, sapphires, and 
reasoning paroquets. 

The sergeant was not without warrant for 
his description; but, unfortunately for the 
effect produced by his glowing imagination, he 
sed some two centuries too late. His proto- 
types of the seventeenth century, by narratives 
scarcely more veracious or less highly colored, 
gave a powerful impetus to the colonizations 
of the vast continent of North America. One 
of the fairest and most truthful of these rep- 
resentations was that published in the inter- 
est of “Maryland; or, the Land of Maria,” 
which “his most serene majesty of England 
lately,” in June, 1632, “ gave to the Lord Baron 
of Baltimore and his heirs forever,” and into 
which the baron “has resolved to lead a col- 
ony.” It is entitled “A Report of the Colony 
of the Lord Baron of Baltimore, in Maryland, 
near Virginia, in which the Quality, Nature, 
and Condition of the Region, and its Manifold 
Advantages and Riches, are described.” 

Truly the old chronicler fishes with a 
tempting bait. With rare skill he first ap- 
peals to the religious feeling of the age by set- 
ting forth the great and glorious mission of 
the conversion of the heathen, and then the 
more worldly advantages to be considered. 
These last are multiform; “a position the 
same as that of Seville, Sicily, and Jerusalem, 
and not unlike the best portions and climate 
of Arabia Felix;” an air serene and mild; 
the Chesapeake, able to contain great navies, 
abounds in fish; “for”—adds the author, 
in words that sound strangely like a foreshad- 
owing of some of the modern theories of the 
origin of the Gulf Stream—“ the wind, which 
sets continually from the Canaries, between 
the north and east, rolls the ocean and the 
fish with it to the Gulf of Mexico, where, since 
it can neither return again to the east or 
south, it is driven toward the north, and bears 
with it, along the coasts of Florida, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Newfoundland, a great multitude 
of fish.” The land is equally productive after 
its kind. The forests yield the oak, walnut, 
cypress, mulberry, elder, ash, chestnut, cedars, 
‘equal to those of Lebanon,” pine, laurel, fir, 
sassafras, and “trees which furnish balsam 





and odoriferous gums, naphtha, terebinth, and 
mustard, for perfumes, and for making cata. 
plasms.” There are, also, in abundance, grapes, 
cherries, prunes, gages, mulberries, chestnuts, 
walnuts, strawberries, and blackberries. The 
number of swine and deer is so great that they 
are rather more troublesome than advante- 
geous. The edible birds are infinite in quantity 
—swans, geese, cranes, herons, ostriches, and 
parrots. “What shall I say,” exclaims the 
author, with enthusiasm, “of the lupines, the 
most excellent beans, roots, and other things 
of this kind, when, even in ten days, peas 
grow to fourteen inches in height! nor is 
there wanting things that may be of use to 
conjurers and apothecaries; nor iron, hemp, 
and flax; nor the hope of finding gold.” 

An appeal of this kind, addressed prima. 
rily to the Roman Catholic inhabitants of Eng. 
land, came with exceptional force at the time 
it was issued, The ship of state in which 
they were embarked had already begun to 
feel the stress and strain of the impending 
storm. Angry mutterings of discontent were 
heard openly in theland. The Puritans, stung 
with the taunts of “canting hypocrite” and 
“ crop-eared knave,” boldly retorted by calling 
the upholders of monarchy “ idolaters” and 
“sons of Belial.” 

It naturally followed that there were many 
at this time ready and anxious to forsake a 
land in which even then the peace of their 
homes and the safety of their persons were 
far from secure; and upon which, in the 
near future, they imagined they saw destruc. 
tion swiftly coming. It was with but little 
difficulty, therefore, that, moved partly by 
the hope of finding some haven of shelter 
from the storm, partly by a desire to enjoy 
larger religious freedom, the Pilgrims of Ma- 
ryland were gathered for their eventful and 
perilous voyage. Of their passage across the 
comparatively unknown ocean in the Ark, a 
sloop of four hundred tons, and the Dove, 
pinnace of forty, there has come down to us 
a faithful and curiously-minute account in the 
journal of Father White, a Jesuit priest sent 
out as a missionary to the Indians. 

On St. Cecilia’s Day, November 22, 1633, 
the two vessels, the Ark and the Dove, lie 
side by side, rising and falling with the gentle 
swell of the waves of Cowes Harbor, in the 
Isle of Wight. On board are Leonard Cal- 
vert, the brother of the proprietary, and some 
two hundred colonists, many of them men of 
mark and position. Assembled on the deck 
of the little Ark, these pilgrims, destined to 
gain for Maryland the honorable name of the 
“Land of the Sanctuary,” feel, with anxious 
hope, the blowing of the soft east wind, pro- 
pitious for their journey. Carefully they put, 
in turn, each part of their vessel under the 
protection “of God, the most holy Mother, 
St. Ignatius, and all the other guardian angels 
of Maryland.” Warily they watch the rising 
fears of the sailors, who “‘ begin to murmur 
among themselves that they expect a meé 
senger from London with letters,” and 8° 
“ frame causes for delay,” and “ harbor wicked 
designs.” At last, however, with first a gen 
tle and then a strong wind blowing, they raise 
the anchor and coast along the Isle of Wight, 
and, hugging the shore, are nearly wrecked 
off the Castle of Yarmouth. 
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Escaping from the perils of the shore 
to those of the more dreaded waste of ocean, 
the Ark and the Dove boldly steer from the 
rock-bound coast of Cornwall, past the Scilly 
Isles, and out of the welcome sight of land. 

About three in the afternoon of this day 
the blank of waters shows a sail, and, with 
canvas spread, the Dragon, bound from Lon- 
don to Angola, comes alongside. The Ark, 
too, spreads all her sails, and, with cheers 
and “sky and air resounding with the clan- 
gor of trumpets,” the diminutive fleet glides 
rapidly and smoothly on its course. But, 
during the night, a sudden storm arises; the 
ships are driven asunder ; the little pinnace, 
the Dove, is lost to sight; and the Ark, at 
the dreary break of day, finds itself alone, 
tossed by the stormy waves; the clouds gath- 
er day after day black and ominous, rent 
by vivid lightnings, and heavy with driving 
rain and sleet. At last, worn out and helpless, 
their ship rudderless, the main-mast shat- 
tered from top to bottom, driven by the tem- 
pest as a log, the adventurers cease to labor 
or to look for help, except to God, who holds 
the waters in the hollow of His hand. From 
all parts of the tempest-tossed Ark prayers 
go up without ceasing, and, by the Roman 
Catholics, “vows are made in honor of the 
most blessed Virgin Mary and her immacu- 
late conception, of St. Ignatius, the patron 
of Maryland, St. Michael, and all the tutelar 
angels of the place.” The tempest at length 
spends its force and abates, and the little 
band, overpowered with great joy and wonder, 
refitting, as best they can, the mast and rud- 
der, steer for the Fortunate Isles. In com- 
parison with the dangers they have escaped, 
the rest of the voyage is prosperous, the Ark 
“cutting the milk-white waters with full 
sails.” After many fluctuations of opinion 
as to making port at St. Christopher’s or at 
Bonavista Island, the prow of the Ark is 
turned toward Barbadoes, which is reached 
on the 3d of January, and there, to the espe- 
‘cial thankfulness of the colonists, the Dove, 
having outweathered the storm off the Eng- 
lish coast, rejoins them. Sailing from one to 
another of the Caribbean Islands, they at last 
leave them, and, on the 22d of February, 1634, 
stop at Old Point Comfort, in Virginia, where 
they meet with friendly greeting and hos- 
pitable entertainment. Proceeding thence up 
the Chesapeake Bay—then well known from 
the history and singularly accurate maps of 
Captain John Smith—they enter the Potomac 
River, and, at the island of St. Clement’s, 
after three months of weary voyaging, the 
Ark and the Dove again anchor side by side, 
their journey ended. In the simple and beau- 
tiful words of Father White, “ On the day of 
the annunciation of the holy Virgin Mary, on 
the 25th of March, in the year 1634, we of- 
fered in this island, for the first time, the sac- 
rifice of the mass; in this region of the world 
it had never been celebrated before. Sacri- 
fice being ended, having taken up on our 
shoulders the great cross which we had hewn 
from a tree, and, going in procession to the 
place that had been designated, the governor, 
commissioners, and other Catholics, partici- 
pating in the ceremony, we erected it as a 
trophy to Christ the Saviour, while the Lit- 
any of the Holy Cross was chanted humbly 





on our bended knees, with great emotion of 
soul.” 

Soon after the landing at St. Clement’s, 
the first settlement on the main-land was made 
at St. Mary’s. And there, for many years, 
the infant colony grew and prospered, send- 
ing messengers of mercy among the savage 
tribes around them. There, in 1649, by an 
assembly which, whether Protestant or Ro- 
man Catholic, was at all events that of the 
freemen of Maryland, was passed that noble 
declaration which heralded the dawn of re- 
ligious freedom to the New World: “ Where- 
as, the enforcing of conscience in matters of 
religion hath frequently fallen out to be of 
dangerous consequence to those common- 
wealths where it has been practised ; and, for 
the more quiet and peaceable government of 
this province, and the better to preserve nat- 
ural love and confidence among its inhabi- 
tants, etc., no person or persons whatsoever 
within this province, or the islands, ports, 
harbors, creeks, or havens thereunto belong- 
ing, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, 
shall from henceforth be anyways troubled, or 
molested, or discountenanced, for or im re- 
spect of his or her religion, nor in the free 
exercise thereof within the province or the 
islands thereunto belonging; nor anyways 
compelled to the belief or exercise of any 
other religion against his or her conscience.” 


J. C. CaRPENTER. 





CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


T was the fate of Mazarin, always fortu- 
nate during life, to experience misfortune 
after death. Astute diplomatist that he was, 
too politic to cultivate either strong friend- 
ships or powerful hatreds, he left, when he 
died, but one enemy to whom he was not rec- 
onciled, and whom he did not forgive; that 
enemy, however, was Cardinal de Retz, who 
has given us, in his immortal memoirs, such a 
description—such a droll, amusing, scathing 
caricature of Mazarin, whom he regarded not 
only as a personal enemy, but as a successful 
rival, that the most able historian can do 
no more than weaken without entirely ob- 
literating its effect. 

On the other hand, several capable defend- 
ers have sprung to arms of late years to take 
the part of Mazarin in this posthumous duel 
between two princes of the Church. Messieurs 
Mignet, Ravenel, Bazin, and the Count de La- 
borde, manifest as much interest and energy 
in his behalf as though the dead cardinal 
were still alive, to sway them with his irre- 
sistible suavity. 

Indeed, if we examine the character of 
Mazarin closely, as if we were his contem- 
poraries, we discover that Nature had en- 
dowed him with attractive qualities, which, 
when he chose to exert them, it was almost 
impossible to resist. 

“ He had the art of fascinating men,” said 
Madame de Motteville ; “‘ he knew how to turn 
his apparent amiability to his own advantage ; 
he was most insinuating, and could make 
himself loved by those whom Fortune had 
placed above him.” 





To be sure, it appears that he only brought 
these fine qualities into play when he was 
down in the world—in a tight place—for, when 
he was master of the situation, he could be 
arrogant and supercilious enough. We must 
be careful, in estimating the character of Ma- 
zarin to-day, not to look upon him—as there 
is danger of our doing—only as he appeared 
at the time of his death, querulous, gouty, 
broken down; a sort of walking corpse in 
cardinal’s clothes; but we should turn the 
medal and look at the reverse. In youth, 
he was handsome, of a noble bearing, and 
with a taking look about him (d'une phy- 
sionomie heureuse). Born in 1602, he was 
only twenty-nine years old when he gave evi- 
dence in Italian warfare that he was as fortu- 
nate and capable as he was courageous, for, 
in 1631, it came to pass that the hostile ar- 
mies of France and Spain confronted each 
other at Casale, a little town in Northern 
Italy. The pope, through his nuncio, Cardinal 
Sachetti, had been trying unsuccessfully to 
make peace; in the swite of the papal nuncio 
was a young gentleman, a soldier and man of 
the world, in whom Cardinal Sachetti reposed 
unbounded confidence: this was Mazarin, but 
men then called him Il Signor Giulio Maza- 
rini. 

The two armies were about to join battle, 
when our young gentleman rode out of the 
Spanish camp full tilt toward the French, 
holding in his hand some treaty-stipulations 
which he had at the last moment succeeded 
in extorting from the Spaniards. 

“ Halt! halt !” he shouted, waving his hat ; 
“there is to be peace !”’ 

The French soldiers, who knew him by 
sight, as he was often in their camp, and who 
were eager for battle, prepared to charge, with 
cries of “No peace! No Mazarin!” 

Disregarding some stray shots fired at 
him, he rode dauntlessly on to the com- 
mander of the army, and succeeded in get- 
ting the attack suspended. Soon after, a 
definite treaty was arranged. 

That wave of Mazarin’s chapeau, by which 
he stopped and charmed two armies, had well 
won for him, it was said, the cardinal’s hat he 
afterward wore. 

From this time Richelieu’s penetrating eye 
was on the young man; he desired him for 
the service of France. He appears to have 
been the first to appreciate that plastic, skil- 
ful, industrious character, which, though dif- 
ferent from his own, perhaps inferior, was 
none the less useful; and it may have been 
this very difference of character that made 
him desire Mazarin for a successor. 

Mazarin was buried, so to speak, in the 
cabinet during the rest of Richelieu’s life. 
On the death of the great minister, and that 
of the king, which soon followed, he found 
himself in a very critical position, from which 
he managed to extricate himself with singular 
tact and dexterity as a courtier, but without 
much credit to his feelings as a man. 

Having been formerly intended for a high 
post in the council, he thought at first that, 
of course, he would be thrown aside with a 
change of administration, and he was making 
arrangements to return to Italy when, all of a 
sudden, good fortune and his own skill com- 
bined to raise him to a yet loftier eminence. 
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Anne of Austria was to be regent: but would 
she rule alone, all-powerful, as she herself 
wished to be; or would she be guided and 
governed by a council, as the king desired ? 

Mazarin, who felt that he would become 
the soul of the council, were he appointed, 
exerted himself to make the queen under- 
stand that it mattered little under what con- 
ditions she assumed the regency, provided 
she gained the consent of the king; once re- 
gent, she could soon disentangle herself from 
royal supervision and reign alone. This course 
impressed her with the conviction that Maza- 
rin was not her enemy. We may easily ima- 
gine, too, that at this juncture he did not 
neglect those more delicate demonstrations 
of which he knew so well how to avail him- 
self when he had need, and which must exer- 
cise so powerful a charm over every woman, 
especially over a queen professing so many 
womanly attributes as Anne of Austria. 

Brienne, the old secretary of state, gives 
a lively description of the way in which, 
thanks to the queen, Mazarin retied and 
tightened the knot of his severed fortunes. 
This must have occurred either during the 
first days of the regency or during the last 
of the reign of Louis XIII. The then prime- 
minister, Poitier, Bishop of Beauvais, was in- 
capable; the queen felt the need of a new 
premier, but was undecided whom to select; 
she consulted on the subject two persons in 
whom she reposed confidence, the President 
de Bailleul and Brienne. The latter kept 
somewhat in the background during the con- 
versation, but M. de Bailleul gave his opinion 
decidedly against Mazarin, calling him the 
creature of Richelieu. 

“For my part,” says the politic Brienne, 
“as I perceived the predisposition of the 
queen for his eminence, I thought it best to 
speak with great reserve.” 

The fact was, that the queen only desired 
to hear opinions which corresponded with her 
secret wishes, and to be fortified in the deci- 
sion at which she had already arrived. When 
the consultation was over, her mind was made 
up, and it only remained to make sure of the 
cardinal. , 

Calling Beringhen, her first valet de cham- 
bre, she told him what had taken place. 

“Go at once to the cardinal,” she said, 
“and tell him all this, as if you had over- 
heard it by accident. Do not be too severe 
on poor M. de Bailleul, who is a faithful ser- 
vant, but speak in high terms of Brienne, and 
the good turn he did the cardinal. Above 
all, find out the cardinal’s sentiments toward 
me, and be careful to let him know nothing 
of my intentions before you discover how he 
intends to testify his gratitude for the favor I 
am about to confer on him.” 

Beringhen executed his commission. He 
found the cardinal at the house of M. de 
Souvré, where he had dined, playing cards 
with M. de Chavigny and some others. 

As soon as he saw Beringhen come in, di- 
vining that it was some message from the 
queen, he left the card-table at once and led 
the way into another room, where they had a 
long conversation. 

Beringhen opened very cautiously, dwell- 
ing on the good intentions of the queen. 

The cardinal, faithful to his old habit of 





dissimulation, testified neither joy nor sur- 
prise; but when Beringhen, urged on by this 
reserve, admitted that he came from the 
queen, and on her business, it operated like 
the touch of a magic wand. 

At the word the wily Italian’s manner and 
language changed from extreme reserve to 
gushing communicativeness. 

* Sir,” said he to Beringhen, “I place my 
future unconditionally in the hands of the 
queen. I abandon from this moment all ad- 
vantages that the king has given me by his 
declaration. I feel that I ought not to do 
this without informing my colleague, M. de 
Chavigny, but I hope that her majesty will 
deign to keep my secret, as I, for my part, 
shall keep it most religiously.” 

Beringhen remarking that he would like 
to have some proof of the success of his mis- 
sion to carry back to the queen, the cardinal 
took a pencil, and wrote on Beringhen’s tab- 
lets : 


“The queen’s will shall be mine. I heart- 
ily abandon all advantages which I might de- 
rive from the king’s declaration, and all other 
interests, trusting to the boundless liberality 
of her majesty. Written and signed with my 
hand. 

“Her majesty’s very humble, very obe- 
dient, and very faithful subject, and very 
grateful creature, 

“ Juces, CarpinaL Mazarrn.” 


Here the cardinal’s dexterity consisted in 
seizing and taking advantage of this solitary 
moment. He understood the situation in- 
stantly. He saw that, amid all the instability 
of affairs and alliances at court, he could lean 
on no firmer support than the affection of this 
romantic and faithful Spanish princess, and 
that the vessel which wiseacres deemed most 
frail would on this occasion bear him in safety 
through every tempest. From this time, he 
was master, and might well have assumed the 
daring motto, “ Qui a le ceur a tout”—“ He 
who has pluck has every thing;” or, should 
this translation smack too much of prize- 
ring slang, there is the more knightly para- 
phrase— 

“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.” 

M. de Chavigny, to whom Mazarin owed 
so much, and with whom he had been inti- 
mately allied up to this period, was sacrificed 
without shame orregret. Politicians, it seems, 
cannot pause for those trifles which would 
check men of honor in ordinary life. For the 
rest, the first results of Mazarin’s advent to 
supreme power are admirably depicted even 
by his enemy, De Retz, who, in a page of in- 
comparable language, makes us feel the ad- 
dress, the good fortune, and the glorious fu- 
ture, that lay hid under all this new and in- 
sinuating grandeur. 

When it became necessary to teach the 
former friends of the queen a lesson—for 
they were daily becoming more importunate 
and overbearing, demanding offices of trust 
as if they were entitled to them and had been 
robbed of their prerogative—Mazarin sud- 
denly caused the Duke de Beaufort to be ar- 
rested. Then every one expressed admiration 





for his firmness, and submitted passively to 
his jurisdiction. But, when this act of vigor 
was followed by an act of clemency—when, 
on the following day, the cardinal showed a 
spirit of moderation toward his captive—he 
was extolled to the skies. People contrasted 
this power—firm, but not terrible—this au- 
thority—generally so gentle and smiling— 
with that of Richelieu, till their spirits were 
charmed, and their imaginations fascinated, 
The cardinal, who had still much to gain, fol. 
lowed up this stroke of fortune with all his 
skill; and finally, says De Retz, “he managed 
so well that he found himself in advance of 
every one, while everybody thought he was 
still alongside,” 

The best way to do full justice to the mem- 
ory of Mazarin is to take sides neither with 
his admirers nor detractors, but to hear what 
each party has to say, and form our own opin- 
ion. This man, with all his ability, had un. 
doubtedly very grave defects, perhaps vices, 
He held mankind in utter contempt, and 
deemed that the highest art of governing 
men consisted in deceiving. He was a great, 
@ very great, minister; but his greatness was 
exhibited rather in negotiations with foreign 
nations—as when he concluded the Treaty of 
Miinster or the Peace of the Pyrenees—than 
in the administration of internal affairs. He 
claims our admiration as a skilful diplomatist, 
not as a minister of finance ; for at home, in- 
stead of seeking public welfare, he appears to 
have been ever actuated by a desire to for- 
ward his private ends and increase his per- 
sonal fortune. He was too fond of money. 
In ‘his hands, power became tarnished, de- 
prived of its most beautiful prerogative—the 
graceful and proper distribution of favor. 
He was illiberal, both in promises and gifts; 
for he would yield palpably to those he had 
reason to fear, and withhold his largesse as 
soon as he felt powerful enough. We will 
see presently how he spent his last days, when 
he knew he was about to die, and yet could 
not control the ruling passion of his soul. 
His sentiments were neither lofty n-~ 
terested. Unlike Richelieu, his heart 1 
with no royal pulsation. Even while carrying 
out mighty projects, he was ever sordid and 
mean. On the other hand, he was success- 
ful; he attained as much happiness as such a 
man is capable of attaining, and he died, so 
to speak, “in the arms of Fortune;” but, 
while we respect this good fortune, which was 
partly the result of his own skill, we must 
refrain from worshipping the man, for we can 
detect public contempt gliding like a huge 
serpent, and twining itself around his most 
successful achievements — that contempt 
which, if unchecked, will grow until it is 
able to strangle powers and states. 

Perhaps such a man was necessary to fill 
the gap between Richelieu and Louis XIV., to 
give a brief respite to men’s fears, and allow 
them to take heart again. A single day more 
might have been too much for Mazarin. It 
needed but a monarch who knew how to reign 
to snatch degraded power from the grasp of 
a minister who was at once so absolute and 
so little of a king himself. There is some 
thing, too, to be said about Mazarin’s de- 
tractors, among whom De Retz demands more 
than a passing notice. He made his mark, 
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not as historian, but as a writer of memoirs, 
a style of literature at which the French are 
particularly expert. Chateaubriand says of 
his countrymen : 

“The Frenchman has ever been, even in 
barbarous times, flippant and sociable, more 
disposed to criticise details than to group 
objects and philosophize. He loves to be one 
of the actors himself, and cannot bear, as 
historian, to lose his individuality. Writing 
memoirs is exactly adapted to his disposition ; 
for then, without quitting the stage himself, 
he can utilize his observations, which are 
always delicate, sometimes deep. Nothing 
pleases him more than to be able to say: ‘I 
was there... the king said to me...I 
was informed by the prince . . . I advised so 
and so...I foresaw that this would be 
good, that bad,’ ete. In this way he flatters 
his self-love, and displays his talents to his 
readers, while often his longing to appear be- 
fore the world as an acute thinker makes him 
think well. Besides, this kind of writing does 
not oblige him to alienate himself from his 
passions, which he does with difficulty. He 
is at liberty to work himself up to enthusiasm 
for one side or the other, for this personage or 
that, and, either by insulting the opposite 
party or applauding his own, to gratify at the 
same time his malice and desire for revenge.” 

Now, De Retz was the memoir-writer of 
his age. Gifted with a powerful imagination, 
which had been fed from infancy with visions 
of conspiracies and civil wars, he was not 
sorry to see these visions realized, that he 
might, like Sallust, relate his experiences af- 
terward. Voltaire says of his memoirs: 
“They were written with an air of grandeur, 
an impetuosity of genius, and an inequality, 
which were reflections of his conduct.” He 
liked to embark in stirring enterprises, not 
so much that he might succeed therein, but 
actuated by pride and a love of excitement. 
He looked to the pleasure rather than the 
profit—which he never got—of the game. 
Intrigues possessed a fascination for him, and 
he found renewed pleasure in giving lively 
descriptions of them. In fact, there must 
always be, with men who possess the art of 
writing, a certain after-thought, though they 
may be unconscious of it themselves, con- 
cerning how they will make history, and re- 
imburse themselves in the world of imagina- 
tion for what they have lost in actual life. 
Those who knew De Retz in old age observed 
that he was given to expatiating on his youth- 
ful adventures, and not without considerable 
exaggeration. “The truth is,” said the Abbé 
de Choisy, “Cardinal de Retz had a screw 
loose somewhere in his thinking-machinery.” 
But it is just this “loose screw somewhere” 
that marks the man of imagination, the painter 
or writer of genius, the incomplete man of 
business, who would have been helpless, 
brought face to face with the calm good- 
sense and patience of Mazarin, but who could 
summon the latter before posterity, and, pen 
in hand, take a terrible revenge. 

On account of his acknowledged enmity 
for Mazarin, De Retz’s account of him must 
be received with great caution; but there are 
other portions of his memoirs fraught with 
Piquant exactitude of detail, giving pictures 
of important events and prominent person- 





ages, which bear the impress of truth. Such, 
for example, is his description of the scene at 
court on the outbreak of the troubles in the 
Fronde. The counsellor Broussel had been 
arrested and imprisoned; all Paris was in a 
state of wild commotion; when De Retz, who 
was then coadjutor, resolved to go to the 
queen and represent to her that there was im- 
minent danger of an insurrection. On his 
way to the Palais-Royal, he met Marshal de la 
Meilleraie, a brave old soldier, who consented 
to go with him and support him with his per- 
sonal opinion and testimony. Then De Retz 
depicts a scene at court which would make a 
famous comedy. The queen, incredulous and 
indignant ; the cardinal (Mazarin), who as yet 
felt no fear for himself, smiling with malign 
satisfaction; two sycophantic courtiers, Bau- 
tru and Nogent, playing the buffoon; and so 
on for them all. M. de Longueville, pretend- 
ing to be very sad, “all the while he was 
really delighted, for he was a man who liked 
the beginning of any thing;” the Duke d’Or- 
leans, apparently very impassioned and inter- 
ested while talking to the queen, “but I 
never saw him whistle with more indifference 
than he whistled for half an hour chatting 
with Guerchi in the gray chamber ;” Marshal 
Villeroi, pretending to be gay in order to 
gratify the minister, “‘ but he told me in con- 
fidence, with tears in his eyes, that he con- 
sidered the state on the edge of a precipice.” 
Then Seguier, the chancellor, comes upon the 
scene, “a man naturally so weak-kneed that I 
never knew him tell the truth before in his 
life, but on this occasion terror got the better 
of his obsequiousness, and he gave his opinion 
frankly, an opinion founded upon what he had 
just witnessed in the streets. I noticed that 
even Mazarin was startled at such language 
coming from such a man.” Finally, another 
dismayed official (le lieutenant civil) rushes 
in, pale as an actor at the Italian comedy, and 
confirms the disastrous foreboding. Oh, how 
frightened they get then! De Retz gives us 
the whole comedy, and it sounds like truth. 
It smacks of human nature, the nature of 
ministers and courtiers, when they suddenly 
find themselves in a tight place. It is the 
same scene that occurred at Versailles when 
the Bastile was battered to pieces. It is the 
scene so often repeated at St. Cloud and the 
Tuileries, when the war-storm of revolution 
launched its lightnings, and a dynasty tot- 
tered. 

Brienne, to whom we are indebted for 
many secrets of cabinet and oratory, gives an 
account of the last days of the cardinal-min- 
ister, written in a style worthy of Philip de 
Comines. Mazarin was fifty-nine years old 
when he died, in a fortunate hour for his rep- 
utation, His intimacy with the queen—a 
subject of much speculation with historians— 
had become chilled through his harshness and 
negligence; a niece of Anne of Austria testi- 
fies of the cardinal that “no one had such 
bland manners in public, such rudeness in 
private.” Louis XIV., as a child, disliked 
Mazarin (children rarely like the too intimate 
friends of their mothers), and, as he grew 
older, though he recognized his usefulness, 
chafed at feeling the royal authority over- 
shadowed by the prestige of the minister, and 
longed for the hour when he should be king 





in factas in name. Mazarin was sagacious 
enough to keep the king in the background 
as much as possible; but the time came when 
he could no longer do this, and it was just at 
this juncture that Death stepped in to relieve 
the prime-minister, in the height of his glory, 
from all further responsibility. He fell sick; 
Guénaud, the famous physician, after consul- 
tation with other medical men, informed his 
eminence that he had hardly two months to 
live. Then ensued a struggle between cupid- 
ity and disease, which it is not pleasant to 
contemplate. In his preparation for death, 
there was a strange mixture of firmness, of 
ostentation, and of puerility, that amounted 
to bathos. “ Ah, David!” said Dr. Johnson 
to Garrick, when the great actor was showing 
him his fine house and pictures, “these are 
the things that make it hard to die.” Mori- 
bund, Mazarin clung, in his last moments, to 
worldly possessions, with sordid, pitiful te- 
nacity. “One day,” says Brienne, “I was 
walking through the new part of his palace, 
which was hung with magnificent tapestry, 
designed by Jules Romain, representing the 
achievements of Scipio; the cardinal had no 
finer work of art in his possession. While I 
was looking at it, I heard a noise of slippers, 
such as would be made by a man who was 
very old and weak, dragging himself along. I 
hid myself behind the tapestry, and the car- 
dinal entered, alone; I heard him murmur to 
himself; ‘Z must leave all this !’—he halted 
at every step; he was so weak that he could 
not hold himself straight, but swayed from 
one side to the other, gazing successively at 
the splendid objects by which he was sur- 
rounded—‘ I must leave this! And this too! 
What trouble I took to collect all these! How 
can I leave them? I shall not see them any 
more where I am going!’ I heard these 
words distinctly, and was so affected that, 
involuntarily, I heaved a great sigh, which he 
overheard. ‘Who is there?’ he asked— 
‘who is there?’ This obliged me to come 
out of my retreat, saying: ‘It is I, monsei- 
gneur; I was waiting for an opportunity of 
speaking to your eminence.’ ‘Come here, 
come here,’ he replied, very sadly. He had 
nothing on but a camlet dressing-gown, 
trimmed with gray fur, and a nightcap on his 
head. ‘Give me your hand,’ he continued, 
‘Iam very weak; I can do nothing more.’ 
‘Your eminence had better sit down,’ I sug- 
gested; and was going off to get a chair, when 
he said: ‘No, no! I would rather walk; I 
have something to do in the library.’ I of. 
fered him my arm, and he leaned upon it, but 
he would not discuss matters of business, 
‘I am not able to attend to them; go to the 
king, and do what he tells you—I have other 
things to think of;’ then, returning to his 
former train of thought: ‘ My friend, I know 
you appreciate pictures, and that you have a 
taste for art; look at this splendid Correggio ; 
and this Venus, by Titian; and this incom- 
parable “Deluge,” by Antonio Carrachio; 
Ah! my poor friend, I must leave them all— 
Farewell, darling pictures, that I have loved 
so, and that have cost me so much money !/’” 
Who can read this account without shar- 
ing Brienne’s sad feeling? It seems a real- 
ization of Horace’s ode, Linguenda tellus et 
domus ; but, alas! under the enthusiasm of the 
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artist, we see lurking the avarice of the miser, 
and half-smile again, in scorn. 

It was not so much because these paint- 
ings were the production of peerless masters, 
as because they had cost so much money, that 
Mazarin cherished and clung to them. His 
heart lies open to us, almost in the agonies 
of death. What an adroit prime-minister he 
was! What a narrow-minded man! 

There is yet another anecdote relating to 
the death of Mazarin. One day Brienne en- 
tered the cardinal’s chamber, at the Louvre, 
cautiously, and found him dosing in his arm- 
chair, before the fire, his head nodding back- 
ward and forward, mechanically, murmuring 
in his sleep unintelligible words. Brienne, 
fearing that he would fall into the fire, sum- 
moned the valet de chambre, Bernouin, who 
shook his master briskly, to rouse him. 
“What's the matter, Bernouin—what’s the 
matter?” asked the cardinal, awaking; then 
added, “‘Guénaud said so.” 

“To the devil with Guénaud and what he 
said!” replied Bernouin (verily no man is a 
hero to his valet), “ will you always be talking 
of that?” “Yes, Bernouin, yes; Guénaud 
said so, and he told me the truth; I must 
die, I cannot get well, Guénaud said so! Gué- 
naud said so!” This was what he had been 
repeating to himself in his sleep, and soon 
after Guénaud’s prediction was fulfilled. 

Thus we have sketched, not a life of 
Mazarin, but one or two prominent traits in 
his character. The impartial reader, after 
weighing all that has been said against and 
in favor of this remarkable man, will proba- 
bly be glad to turn from assertions of enthu- 
siastic partisans, and adopt the more moder- 
ate opinion of Henault: “Cardinal Mazarin 
was as gentle as Cardinal Richelieu was vio- 
lent; one of his greatest talents consisted in 
knowing men thoroughly. The character of 
his policy was rather finesse and prudence 
than force. He thought that force should 
never be employed but in default of other 
means, and his mind supplied the courage re- 
quired by circumstances—bold at Casale, 
tranquil and quiet in his retreat at Cologne, 
enterprising when it was necessary to cause 
the princes to be arrested, but insensible to 
the pleasantries of the Fronde; despising the 
bravadoes of the coadjutor De Retz, and lis- 
tening to the murmurs of the people, as one 
listens on the shore to the noise of the waves 
of the sea. There was, in Cardinal Richelieu, 
samething greater, vaster, and less com- 
posed; in Cardinal Mazarin, more address, 
more management, and fewer extravagances. 
People hated the one and derided the other, 
but both were masters of the state.” 





ROSSEL, THE COMMUNIST.* 


MONG the numerous victims of the last 

series of French revolutions, there has 

been no name which has inspired feelings of 

deeper regret for a premature end than that 

of the gallant young Rossel, executed by or- 

der of the Thiers Government, in November, 
1871. 





The sympathy he inspired, even among 
the friends of order, was such as to have jus- 
tified a relaxation of the rigors of the Gov- 
ernment in his case, But nothing is so cruel 
as fear; and the octogenarian president would 
not interpose to save him, but cut the thread 
of this young life, when a well-judged exer- 
cise of clemency might have preserved it for 
a long career of usefulness. 

For, unlike most of his companions in 
that brief but bloody struggle, which men 
call “the Commune,” this young man has 
left behind him a memory and a name which 

—“ smell sweet, 
And blossom in the dust.” 
And many there must be who will ever rever- 
ence both as those of a hero and a patriot. 

He may have been mistaken or misguided. 
Yet the motives which animated him were 
high and patriotic ; and, more fortunate than 
most of his fellow-sufferers, he has left behind 
him a record which will serve as his justifica- 
tion to posterity. The care of a friend and 
admirer has preserved his posthumous papers 
—the reflection of his most private thoughts 
and feelings—and their publication in the 
crude state in which he left them gives a por- 
traiture of the man very attractive in its out- 
lines. 

There is an air of truthfulness and ear- 
nestness about these papers which prepossess 
the reader in favor of the writer, who seems 
to have been a man of strong convictions and 
steadfast purpose. These posthumous papers 
are the more valuable, as throwing light on 
the reasons which induced this young officer 
to abandon his career and his commission in 
the regular army, and devote his services and 
his life to the cause of the Commune, for 
whose principles or whose leaders he never 
had any affinity, nor entertained either re- 
spect or affection. For he had no cause of 
complaint against his military superiors, his 
promotion in the regular service having been 
singularly rapid and his standing exception- 
ally high. 

His career was brief and brilliant as that 
of a meteor, and faded as suddenly into dark- 
ness. He was still very young when he died 
—only twenty-seven—yet he rose to a cap- 
taincy in the regular army, and was at the 
head of the military department of the Com- 
mune after Cluseret’s dismissal. 

Born in Brittany, of Protestant parents, 
one of whom—his mother—was of Scotch 
parentage, he graduated, at an early age, at 
the Ecole Polytechnique, and entered the en- 
gineer corps of the French Army. He had 
risen to the rank of captain in that corps 
when the revolution took place. 

The first of these posthumous papers 
bears date “Camp at Nevers, February 18, 
1871,” where he was acting-colonel of engi- 
neers, and is a letter addressed to his father, 
in which he expresses his disgust at Bazaine, 
Lebeeuf, and the other “incapables” who 
commanded the French troops, and explains 
a project he had formed for their removal. 
“ At Metz I was not long in being convinced 
of the absolute incapacity of our chiefs, 
whether generals or staff-officers—a hopeless 
incapacity admitted by the whole army; and, 
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as I am in the habit of carrying out my con- 
clusions to the end, even before the battle of 





August 14th I had planned the means of expel. 
ling the whole clique, and the measures I had 
imagined were not quite impracticable.” 

His plan at that time indicates the daring 
and desperate character of the man. Witha 
comrade who concurred in his views, he ex- 
amined the evtrances to the commanding 
officers’ quarters and the positions of the 
guards, and “discussed how, with some fifty 
resolute men, it would be easy to carry off 
all those fellows.” Once removed by this 
republican species of coup d’é/at, they were to 
have been replaced by Changarnier, Clinchant, 
and other more capable generals. But the 
scheme was never carried out, for a reason 
he gives with the utmost simplicity, for he 
adds: “We were looking for those fifty 
men, but we never succeeded in finding 
more than ten.” Yet this did not discour- 
age him, for he repeats: “ Nevertheless, I 
continued to seek enemies for those incapable 
generals.” 

At last he found them in the persons of 
Generals Changarnier and Clinchant, and in 
Gambetta, who, soon after Sedan and the 
proclamation of the republic, became a power 
in the state, but whom Bazaine, in his intrigues 
with the Prussians for the restoration of his 
master, had not recognized. 

“Tt was sufficient,” says our young colonel 
of engineers, “to hoist the flag of the French 
Government to overthrow the whole imperial- 
ist set.” 

Two plans were proposed by the conspira- 
tors to carry out this coup: One was to organ- 
ize secretly the elections, and to have their 
friends of the liberal party elected. The 
other was, “to send an emissary to Gambetta, 
to explain the state of affairs, and bring back 
full powers for General Changarnier, who was 
decidedly the head of the party—a head with- 
out much brain.” 

The mission was a perilous one; but he 
found a young Polytechnic student ready to 
risk it. First, however, he thought it well to 
sound Changarnier. 

That grim old soldier refused to take the 
lead without a government order, moved by 
scruples highly honorable to him, but out of 
place. 

“No,” he said; “I will not usurp the 
command of an army in which I serve as a 
volunteer. I do not wish to dishonor my gray 
hairs.” 

The affair was ended by Rossel and his com- 
rade being denounced to Bazaine; the latter 
was arrested and imprisoned, but Rossel, after 
a warning from Bazaine, was allowed to go 
about his business. A meeting of engineer 
officers was held at the café to resist the ca- 
pitulation, but resulted in nothing; and, dis- 
guising himself in a blue blouse, the young 
officer escaped through the Prussian lines, and 
went to proffer his services to Gambetta at 
Tours. 

The minister received the young soldier in 
a most flattering manner, and, after a long in- 
terview, sent him to the war-minister, M. de 
Freycuret, who did not receive or treat him 
so graciously, and who was “a grave, grayish- 
haired, tired-looking man,” rather startled by 
the vivacity and energy of our young friend. 
He writes, sarcastically: “This is what they 
did, under the republic of Tours, with people 
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they did not care to employ: they gave them 
a mission.” 

Consequently, Rossel received a “ mission 
to the north,” to study and report on the con- 
dition of the army there, which was the army 
of Bourbaki. 

He contrived to snub the head of the engi- 
neer department, General Branique, before he 
left Tours, his Scotch blood certainly not hav- 
ing inoculated him with the prudent caution of 
that nationality. In fact, he seems through- 
out his brief life to have loved to disport him- 
self not only in hot, but even in boiling water, 
prudence being a quality in which he was 
sorely lacking. 

He started for his mission, however, and 
remained a fortnight, during which period he 
sent back daily reports. On returning to 
Tours, he could not see the war-minister, and 
his secretary consoled him by telling him his 
letters had never been read. This treatment 
seems to have roused him against the new 
government, whose proceedings he criticises 
sharply : 

“Meanwhile, what was Gambetta doing ? 
I don’t know; he was rather a flag than a 
chief. He was a sort of Louis XIII. without 
a Richelieu, and was making and unmaking 
prefects, while the fortunes of France were 
being staked on loaded dice.” 

About this time, while sitting one evening 
in a café, “ sour, doubtless, at stomach and at 
heart,” he encountered an old Polytechnic 
colleague cavalier, commonly cailed “‘ Wooden 
Pipe” —pipe en bois—in the school, now pri- 
vate secretary to Gambetta. He, after con- 
versation with our colonel, swore he ought to 
impart his views to the minister, and dragged 
him off perforce to his private office, where 
they found Gambetta in his study. From 
midnight until half-past two o’clock they 
“talked of war and army organization,” and 
ended by the minister fixing an hour the next 
day for adopting his plans. 

The next day he was not received. That 
evening, meeting at the café General Vergue, 
who offered him the place of head engineer 
oficer in his camp at Nevers, he accepted 
the place, “ partly out of pique,” as he honest- 
ly admits, and thus ended his intercourse 
with Gambetta. 

The conclusion of the letter in which he 
relates these facts is very characteristic. It 
closes thus: 

“Peace is concluded, it is said. Then I 
am no longera soldier. Before long, I shall 
join you at Paris, and shall go in for politics 
in France, or for industry in the United 
States; that depends whether I am more or 
less disgusted with our wretched country.” 

Shortly after this letter, which was ad- 
dressed to his father, there comes another 
written to Gambetta; but whether ever sent 
to or received by that personage is dubious. 
It commences by saying that, having ceased 
to be a minister, and expelled from the govern- 
ment where his energy was a standing reproach 
to every one, he now was restored to the cause 
of the defence. 

He then goes on to say: “The revolu- 
tion must perhaps be entered upon afresh. 
If the terrible tenure of office has not ex- 
hausted you, I trust that we shall undertake 
it. Can I not assist you?” 





No response is given in these papers to 
the letter from which we quote—nor is any 
indication given that it ever reached its ad- 
dress. 

The next step taken by Rossel was a 
more decided one—and stamped his fate. 
On the 18th of March the Commune was es- 
tablished at Paris in opposition to the Ver- 
sailles Government; on the 19th, Rossel 
wrote to the Minister of War at Versailles a 
letter, announcing his resignation of the com- 
mission he held at Nevers, and his adhesion 
to the new revolution. In it he says: “ Hav- 
ing learned from a Versailles dispatch, pub- 
lished this day, that two parties are struggling 
for mastery in the country, J do not hesitate in 
joining the side which has not concluded peace, 
and which has not included in its ranks gen- 
erals guilty of capitulation.” 

In this single sentence may be found the 
key-note to his whole subsequent career, as 
well as the explanation of the step whose 
gravity,and possible consequences he fully 
understood and anticipated. 

Among these posthumous papers is an- 
other, headed “ The part I played under the 
Commune,” which gives a clear statement of 
his connection with that movement, with his 
appreciation of the men with whom he came 
most closely in contact, such as Cluseret, 
Delescluze, Felix Pyat, Raoul Rigault, etc. 

How little he appreciated the actual situ- 
ation is proved by the remark he makes that 
he did not foresee the possibility of a civil 
war, beyond street-fighting; believing that 
the Versailles party would surrender the de- 
fence to the Communists, and stand aloof. 
He went to Paris and asked for service, was 
named by the central committee, and elected, 
chief of the Seventeenth Legion. 

His first actual service was in putting 
down the reactionary movement of Admiral 
Saisset, in which he showed much humanity 
in protecting the prisoners. 

He details the dissensions which were 
constantly arising between the different mem- 
bers and cliques of the Commune, which 
seems to have been a monster of many 
heads—none of which was a guiding and 
controlling one. He says that, as chief of 
the armed force, he was constantly called 
upon to take part in these dissensions, and 
sometimes he even had to arrest members 
of the district committees. 

In fact the Commune seems to have been 
“chaos come again.” And our young colonel 
appears to have found the atmosphere conge- 
nial. 

On the Ist of April he was summoned, 
with other chiefs of legions, toa council of 
war at the Place Vendéme. 

It was here that the march on Versailles, 
which cost Flourens his life, was decided on, 
and Rossel obtained authority to carry out 
his attempt.on Courbevoie. 

This expedition failed on account of the 
drunkenness and insubordination of the two 
thousand men who undertook it, and Rossel 
speaks of it as “a cruel night,” which he 
thought would disgust him forever with such 
undertakings and such soldiers. He had 
been followed the whole night through “ by 
some of those jealous republicans who 
watched men in office.” They were so fa- 





vorably impressed, that he was chosen to 
serve in the ministry of war. As he was 
near being shot by his own National Guards, 
through want of discipline, he tried to enforce 
it, and was locked up at the police-station by 
order of the district committee in consequence. 

Disgusted at this, as soon as he was set 
at liberty he prepared to leave Paris (April 
8d), but at that moment received a letter from 
General Cluseret asking him to be chief of 
staff at the war department. “ The staff of 
the war department consisted, at the begin- 
ning, of Cluseret, and myself, with two or 
three idlers in Cluseret’s suite.” 

Their first action was to replace General 
Bergeret by Dombrowski as commandant of 
the city. ; 

Of Cluseret, his chief of staff speaks con- 
temptuously, and charges that his feebleness 
and uncertainty were the chief cause of their 
difficulties. 

But poor Cluseret was “ bothered” great- 
ly by “a commission ” charged with looking 
after him. A military court was organized, 
over which Rossel presided for a week, and 
his performance of these functions excited the 
jealousy of the leaders of the Commune. 

As they paid no attention to his deci- 
sions, but quashed the most important ones, 
Rossel resigned his posts as president of the 
military court and chief of staff to Cluseret. 
And here he says: “For the second time my 
good fortune offered me an easy opportunity 
for abandoning, for detesting that disjointed 
revolution—my bad fortune carried the day.” 

It really does look like fatality ; and the 
retrospective regret is one of the most natu- 
ral touches in this correspondence, really one 
“from beyond the tomb.” Thrice he offered 
his resignation to Cluseret. Twice he was 
over-persuaded to withdraw it; but finally, 
on April 27th, it was accepted, and his con- 
nection with Cluseret and the ministry ceased. 

But Cluseret’s days of power were num- 
bered, and on the 29th of the same month 
Rossel was summoned before the executive 
commission, who declared they had done with 
Cluseret, and wanted him to assume the du- 
ties of Minister of War, and when he left the 
council his commission as provisional war 
delegate was signed by the commission. It 
was announced to him the next day, at the 
same time, that Cluseret was put under arrest. 

It was due to the intervention of Rossel 
that Cluseret’s life was saved. 

The record of his administration of the 
office is a sad one—a history of failures—the 
chaos of the Commune becoming worse con- 
founded as time went on. 

On the 8th of May, hopeless and helpk ss 
from the incompetency and insubordination 
which surrounded him, the young war-min's- 
ter sentiin his resignation. The comniission 
immediately ordered his arrest, but was not 
able to enforce it. Hewent the next day vol- 
untarily to the Hétel-de-Ville, where the Com- 
mune passed a decree” of accusation against 
him ; but, as they did not put him under imme- 
diate arrest, he determined to seek safety in 
flight. 

Escaping from the wrath of the Commune, 
he fell a victim to the Versaillists who crushed 
it, and who made him one of its most con- 
spicuous martyrs. 
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CHARACTERS IN WASHINGTON MARKET. 


HAT is now known as Wash- 

ington Market has a history 
reaching back at least a half-cen- 
tury. The locality was previously 
a central point where the farmers 
of New Jersey brought over their 
vegetables, poultry, and butter, in 
skiffs, and peddled them out to 
customers, returning home in the 
evening. In those primitive times 
Washington Market was known for 
a while as Buttermilk Market, from 
the immense sale of that slightly 
acid but wholesome fluid. Then 
it was denominated Bear Market, 
which ill-sounding title finally gave 
way to the familiar name it now re- 
joices in, given in honor of the 
“ father of his country.” 

The structure, which is now 
little else than a series of incon- 
venient labyrinths and rude pens, 
is one of the most unsightly places 
that can be found in any Chris- 
tian community. The streets in 
the vicinity are unkempt, unswept, 
and, from defective pavements, al- 
most impassable; and yet they are 
thoroughfares to and from the most 
crowded ferries and docks in all 
our extended water-front. In rainy 
weather the stalls and stands are 
drenched with rain, the old roof 
having given way in many places, 
the shingles rotted in others, caus- 
ing, annually, destruction and con- 
sequent loss of enough valuable 
articles, damaged by water, to build a splen- 
did and convenient edifice. 

But, in spite of these objections, Wash- 
ington Market, on a pleasant day, and 
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REFUSE-GATHERER. 


early in the morning, is not without many 
attractions. The display of wholesome and 
“well-dressed” meats, and large, life-sus- 
taining vegetables, is frequently very artistic 





in arrangement, to say nothing of 
the suggestion of the gratification 
of the appetite with well-conditioned 
food. It is not our purpose, how- 
ever, to entirely dwell upon the 
“happy phase” of the market, but 
to open up to our readers some of 
the characteristics which develop in 
this great centre of city interest. 
In the early hours of the morn- 
ing the great hotels and the cater- 
ers for the “palatial mansions” 
gather up the choicest loins and 
most thoroughly perfect vegetables, 
and, what is left, with the bloom 
of freshness gone, is turned over 
piecemeal to an humbler class of 
customers, and quite another set 
of dealers. Thus it is that the 
“refuse” is the stock in trade of 
people who enter upon their busi- 
ness with “ second-hand articles,” 
and articles of such perishable na- 
ture that each succeeding hour 
causes the meats to be of more 
questionable taint, and the vegeta- 
bles of a more wilted and dejected 
appearance. Some of these fel- 
lows who distribute such objec- 
tionable commodities are geniuses 
in their way, and bring an amount 
of talent to bear in the disposition 
of a poor article that you would 
think would be invincible in recom- 
mending a good one. But in this 
you are mistaken, for these “ specu- 
lators” are only eloquent in de- 
ception; their inspiration must be founded 
upon misrepresentation; they would, for in- 
stance, be dumfounded if they attempted 
to sell a juicy, fresh, and most excellent 
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#t MARKET-RAT,"’ GATHERING OF SHEEP-SHANKS. 


tenderloin roasting-piece; but keep this 
same “joint” until it is smitten with un- 
wholesomeness, and then there is a reason for 
developing the eloquence; like the rattle- 
snake, they are most fascinating when 
most intent upon distributing poison. 
The dealers in stale vegetables know 
some tricks of horticulture that have 
never been dreamed of by scientific agri- 
culturists. A wilted bouquet is supposed 
to be past redemption; yet these Wash- 
ington-Market experts will achieve re- 
sults in the resuscitation of wilted veg- 
etables to a healthy-looking condition 
almost equal to giving the faded flower 
its sweetness and freshness under the 
influence of the morning-dew. At night, 
by the glare of a smoky kerosene-lamp, 
are these deceptions most successfully 
carried on; but even at mid-day the in- 
terior of Washington Market is but a 
haze. A clear, wholesome, searching 
ray of sunshine never gets through the 
“stained” glass and the accumulated dust 
and cobwebs of a half-century. Under these 
circumstances, cabbages that are blasted by 
decomposition, potatoes that are “ specked,” 
grapes that are mouldy, are, by the aid of ice, 
water, and the most unblushing misstatements, 
sold to the poverty-stricken for food ; thus add- 





SORTING EGGS. 








ing to their misery and wretchedness—even a 
thoroughly wholesome meal of victuals being 
denied them. ‘ 

The pedler of shoestrings is probably the 
humblest of the market-dealers. The poor 
wretches who beg on the street-corners are 
subject to arrest for violating the law if their 
appeals are directly made; but, under the pre- 
tence of having something to sell, they evade 
the statute, and defy conscientious justice, or, 
rather, give the “efficient police” a reason 
for neglecting their duty. Occasionally these 
foot-of-the-ladder merchants will add to their 
stock in trade a few boxes of blacking, but it 
is always apparent that there are other in- 
ducements than peddling to keep these creat- 
ures at their “idle work.” As a rule, this 
class is composed of old and feeble people, 
but in Washington Market there is an excep- 
tion to this rule, in the person of a little Jewish 
child, who is remarkable for her expressive 
face. She shows plain enough in her features 
that she retains much of the oldest, authen- 
tic, natural physiognomy in the world, and 
that the beauty of Sarah and Rebecca, which 
is still dwelt upon in rapture by the “nations 
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of the East,” was not surpassed by Helen or 
Cleopatra. In fact, this little girl, as she casts 
her deep, wonderful eyes upon you, fascinates 
you ; the ancient times come back ; you pro- 
fessedly toy with the offered shoestrings, you 
speculate on the inferior quality of the black- 
ing, but all the while you are examining those 
strange eyes and speaking features, and end 
by leaving a few pennies—the little witch 
knows her power, and her parents and guar- 
dians take advantage of it. 

The paper- and rag-gatherers of Washing- 
ton Market are invariably the most degraded 
of their class, because they make their busi- 
ness a cloak for pilfering bits of meat, vege- 
tables, and, if opportunity occurs, things of 
more substantial value. These worst speci- 
mens of the dens of European cities are 
strangely taciturn and secretive, and seldom 
or never fall into the clutches of the law. 
After their day of wandering, they return to 
their dens in Baxter Street, select from the 
mass of rubbish they have gathered through 
the day enough for a meal that would be reject- 
ed by well-conditioned hyenas. This done, 
by the aid of a tallow-candle, they assort the 
rags from the paper, and the bones from 


both, and arrange them for sale on some | 

















GRAPE AND FRUIT VENDER. 


succeeding day. We saw one of “ these 
offscourings of humanity,” old, infirm, and 
bending under his load, attempt to steal 
a trifle from a butcher’s stall. The pro- 
prietor took up his cleaver and threat- 
eningly bade the thief away. The rag- 
picker withdrew his hook, and, with af- 
fected humility, bent more lowly under 
his load, but from under his shaggy brow 
he darted a look of malice and hate that 
would have added to the reputation of 
Kean in his wonderful personation of 
Shylock. 

There is something very attractive 
about a fresh-laid egg; but eggs resent, 
under certain circumstances, the influence 
of time. The shell is the most delicate 
of structures, and the albumen under it, 
in perfection, clarifies whatever it touches ; 
in it is magically suspended the golden 
yelk. Touch the combination with a 
few breaths of steam, and all is changed. 
The heat which makes the butter soft, 
makes the egg grow tenacious in consist- 
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ency. That old lady in Washing- 
ton Market has a great reputation 
for dealing in good eggs. The city 
boys and girls who do marketing 
at her stand, we presume in their 
ignorance of agricultural industry, 
suppose that eggs are made at a 
factory of “ Yankee notions,” or are 
picked like fruit from bushes— 
that old lady knows differently. She 
knows, moreover, that the slightest 
cloudiness of the interior of an egg 
indicates that the sulphurous stench 
which jis supposed to ascend from 
the bottomless pit, and does ascend 
from slumbering volcanoes, is in 
preparation—the fearful chemical 
change has beguv. And there she 
sits, in the mellow gloom, trying 
her wares by the aid of candle-light. 
If they fail to stand the test, she 
rejects them as unfit for her cus- 
tomers, to whom she will sell none 
but good eggs. 

One of the noisiest men in the 
market retails hams. He’s a study. 
There is something about his cheer- 
ful smile, bright eye, gigantic frame, 
and red cheeks, resulting from his 
out-door life, which impress you on 
sight; and then when you behold 
all these charming qualities concen- 
trating on the division of a ham, 
and bent on displaying its inte- 
rior to the admiring gaze of the world, you 
are really charmed. The ruffle of yellow fat 
and the pinkish red call forth from this man 
expressions of admiration, uttered in a voice 
nearly as loud as a tornado, and accompanied 
with an action of such dramatic excellence, 
that he deceives you for the moment into 
believing that he is really in earnest in his 
eulogies on his musty meat, which only found 
a place on his stall and in his company be- 
cause its “rank” was too perceptible for vir- 





RAG-PICKER. 


tuous society. The unthinking customer at 
first nibbles with the timidity of an innocent 
brook-trout. Once the victim is fairly in the 
dealer’s power, every effort to get away only 
entangles' him more helplessly. The objec- 
tions that the article for sale is unpleasant to 
the eye, or revolting to the delicate mem- 
brane of the nose, are promptly disposed of by 
unblushing denials and overwhelming bfuster ; 
and the poor customer, perfectly borne down 
and dismayed, pays his money and bears the 
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prize home, to eventually realize 
the painful fact that the protests 
from the nose were genuine cau- 
tions from sentinel outposts of a 
projected and deadly attack up. 
on the mcuth and upon the pal- 
ate. 

One of the pleasantest person: 
to see is “Old Mother Sage,” as 
she is irreverently called by the 
familiars of the market. She is 
an old woman, but bears traces 
on her small and well-formed face 
of having been’ a beauty in her 
younger days. The story is, that 
she possesses an acre or two of 
garden-land on the banks of the 
Passaic, and raises sage, penny- 
royal, catnip, and other delicious 
herbs for traffic. Year after year 
she has been seen occupying her 
narrow space, always quiet, al- 
ways respectful, partaking, indeed, 
of the very nature of the harmless 
condiments. No time is lost for 
gossip when not waiting on cus- 
tomers, for her knitting is ever 
in her industrious hands when 
not called to attend to more ex- 
acting business operations. 

Altogether, Washington Mar- 
ket is a study, furnishing lessons 
not only upon the value and va. 
riety of food, but also of the in- 
numerable characters developed in their 
distribution. It is a pity that so much 
that is interesting and worthy of special 
study, intellectually, and so much that is 
attractive in the substantial wares which 
support life, were not housed in a building 
worthy of their importance, and commen- 
surate with the demands of our noble metrop- 
olis. But a new market, “ The Manhattan,” 
is erecting in the upper part of the city, 
which will meet this need. 
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ACROSS THE SUN. 


HE passage of the planet Venus over the 
mighty and tumultuous sea of fire which 
makes up the face of the sun, is an event of 
such infrequent occurrence, that it is safe to 
say no living man includes it in his personal 
recollection. 

Whatever incidents of the glowing skies 
and the measureless space-depths have dis- 
closed themselves to the vision of vigilant 
sentinels—whose eyes are yet unsealed in 
Death’s deep slumber—the transit of Venus 
may not be numbered among them, for it has 
not taken place within a whole century. If it 
were not for the records of history on the 
one hand, and the indisputable demonstrations 
of celestial mathematics on the other, it might 
be regarded as an astronomical myth. 

But just a hundred and three years ago, 
this bright June month, the event so unreal 
to living eyes actually happened, and not in 
any sense to the surprise of the scientific 
world. On the contrary, it was a repetition 
of a perfectly accredited phenomenon, and 
had its date exactly assigned to it by astro- 
nomic prescience. It was anticipated, and 
costly arrangements were made by a great 
government to have the rare procession care- 
fully inspected from its first step to its van- 
ishing-point. 

In June, 1769, a company of English as- 
tronomers sailed from London, in the special- 
ly-appointed ship, the Endeavor, and, in re- 
mote and widely-sundered regions of the globe, 
scanned, by detachments, the face of the sun, 
to note the path, across its glowing sierra, of 
a little black spot, which might, to an un- 
tutored eye, have seemed a chance speck, a 
mere mote. 

In less than the space of three years from 
this date—in December, 1874—there will be 
another transit of Venus, and the importance 
of it to science may be measurably estimated 
by a consideration of the fact that the British 
Government has appropriated a sum exceed- 
ing fifty thousand dollars for the equipment 
of various expeditions of learned men and 
scientific experts, to take the closest possible 
cognizance of its progress and phases. 

These expeditions will doubtless go to the 
remote zones of our globe, to Hawaii, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, to Crozet Island, 
or Mauritius, in order to obtain favorable 
views of the transit. 

It will happen, not as in the last historical 
account of it—in the “leafy June”—but in 
the dead of our winter; and extreme northern 
points, otherwise most desirable for the senti- 
nels, will be very bleak, and perhaps utterly 
inaccessible. In the antarctic latitudes, also, 
there will undoubtedly present themselves 
formidable barriers to the enterprise. 

In spite of difficulties, however, the scien- 
tists will go, undaunted by cold, by icebergs, 
by the chance of encountering dense fogs, 
which may hide sun and satellite alike 
from their sight. From opposite ends of 
the earth they will look for the excep- 
tional passage of the fair queen of the 
planets over the blazing surface of the 
sun. 

Other governments, and our own among 








them, will probably do as the British Govern- 
ment has done, make appropriations for simi- 
lar adventurous parties; and the common and 
single object of all explorers, whether by na- 
tional or private commission, will be to see 
how Venus will behave while she is daringly 
making her trespass on the solar disk. 

A hundred thousand dollars will not cover 
the cost of scientific observations of this un- 
usual event. The observers, as the fruit of 
toil, perilous exposure, patient waiting at 
some points for months, will see, generally, 
a small round disk of intense blackness— 
which is the unillumined hemisphere of Venus 
—impinge upon the sun’s glowing border, 
and occupy four hours—more or less by min- 
utes, according to the observer’s position—in 
accomplishing its procession across the disk, 
when the little pageant will come to an imme- 
diate close! 

They will have been, if the sun’s face is 
clear at the imminent moment of contact, and 
continues smiling, in spite of its brief blem- 
ish, to the momentous instant of the planet’s 
congé, intensely interested witnesses of the 
scene. If it were not important that they 
should be free from excitement, and they were 
not men of severe mental discipline, as astron- 
omers are, it might be assumed that they 
would be excited as well as interested. 

They must, however, be cool, careful, col- 
lected; for they will have to use both eyes 
and hands, the one to see, the other to record 
by electric pulsations just what they see. The 
path of the planet will be to them all a chord 
of a great circle, but it will vary in length to 
the different groups of observers, and its 
variations will be parts of the efficiency of 
the whole work to be done. 

But what will it all amount to? The 
question, “‘ Cui bono?” seems hardly imper- 
tinent here—at least to the unscientific reader. 
He will, indeed, conclude that there must be 
a value behind and beyond all this valor of 
investigation, but he will not be deterred from 
asking what it is. 

The question demands and deserves an 
answer to vindicate the expenditure of so 
much money and so much time, the apparent 
waste of the “two hundred pence” spent 
upon the ointment. 

All this careful, elaborate, and costly work 
is to be done to help astronomers get nearer 
than they have yet been able to do, to what 
may be reasonably reckoned the bottom-line 
in the grand sum of figures which express the 
sun’s distance from the earth. 


No problem in astronomy is more impor- | 


tant or more difficult of solution than this. 
Upon the degree of accuracy we reach in work- 
ing it out depends all exterior problems of 
the celestial distances and magnitudes. It is 
precisely this consideration which impels 
every conscientious student of the skies to 
unremitting efforts in approximating a true 
issue. 

For more than a score of centuries the 
sun’s distance has been a moot question in 
astronomy. At the other extreme of this 
immense period of doubt the old Samoan 
sage Aristarchus stretched his lunar fathom- 
ing-line out into space, and thought he reached 
the sun at a distance of twenty moon-re- 
moves, or fewer than five million miles. After 





him, Hipparchus and Ptolemy made scarcely 
less amazing failures with other methods. The 
truth is, their processes were inadequate— 
and would be none the less so to-day—for 
reaching any reasonable result. Many de- 
eades have elapsed since better methods of 
attacking this obstinate citadel of astronomical 
problems were devised, and even now the best 
result is but an approximation. 

This special incertitude of astronomers 
seems infelicitous, and has, indeed, brought 
some obloquy on their science. Yet this un- 
justly, for the obvious reason that in solving 
so vast, so deep, so intricate, so all-compre- 
hending a question as that of the sun’s dis- 
tance, all parts of the work, if yet ingenuous 
and earnest, are, in view of the conditions of 
difficulty which environ it, and of the inevi- 
tably cumulative nature of such knowledge, 
steps of progress rather than what they may 
seem to unthinking minds to be, simply over- 
throws and corrections of errors. 

These corrections are, indeed, taking place 
continually and hopefully ; and very recently 
the well-accredited figures of the sun’s dis- 
tance have dropped from ninety-five to ninety- 
two million miles as the result of Stone’s pa- 
tient reviewal of Leverrier’s splendid but still 
culpable calculation ! 

But the end is not yet. We have not at- 
tained it, and must plod with patience onward 
and upward still. There are probabilities of 
error even now that move over a broad arc 
of half a million miles, and this is quite too 
far for the pendulum of doubt to swing. It 
must be shortened one-half, and, if possible, 
that remainder be again divided. That we 
shall ever come to the absolutely real figures 
of the distance is not to be imagined. But, 
reached within a hundred thousand miles, the 
conditions for insuring comparative accuracy 
to dependent measurements throughout space 
would be fulfilled. 

The calculation of this distance by the 
transit of Venus is the very best of the various 
modern methods for solving it. But the in- 
frequency of such an event is a formidable 
hinderance to success. If it happened in 
every one of the revolutions of Venus about 
the sun—as on a certain condition it would 
do—we should be able to study the problem 
every eight months, instead of once or twice 
in something over a century. The condition 
which would insure to us such frequency of 
the oecurrence, now so rare, would be simply 
the coincidence of the earth’s plane of motion 
with that of the inferior planet. 

If they both moved around the sun on one 
level, then every time Venus came between 
the earth and sun, she would be seen rolling 
across his disk as she will be in 1874. But 
the two orbit-levels do not lie together. They 
are tipped from each other, and intersect at 
two opposite points. Hence, for the most 
part, Venus goes above or below the sun at 
her conjunctions. When, indeed, she does 
strike a node, or crossing-point, at the time 
when she is going between us and the sun, it 
is mathematically sure that, in two days less 
than eight of our years afterward, which 
means in thirteen of her own orbital sweeps, 
she will hit that node again, and another 
transit will happen. 

So there are always two transits at eight- 
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year intervals, and this double recurrence has 
@ periodicity of something more than a cen- 
tury. 

If our astronomers—and the world’s, more 
broadly—are baffled in their wishes in 1874, 
there is consolation for them in the hope 
set before them of success in 1882, It is 
probable that the later transit will present 
more embarrassments to their researches in 
its inevitable conditions than the earlier one 
will. Still, should the little black disk roll 
over the solar photosphere in sulky shadows 
in 1874, let us hope that, in 1882, it will 
traverse it in undimmed splendor; and that, 
ten years hence, if not in two, we shall be 
upon the eventful eve of such decisive knowl- 
edge of solar distance, as shall enable us to 
measure the breadth of the solar sierra al- 
most as surely as we can the stretch of the 
terrestrial desert with rod and chain! 

But how can we reach such sublime re- 
sults through the mere observation of the 
passage of a black dot across the bright field 
of incandescent gases which envelop the solar 
orb ? 

The common method of estimating dis- 
tances which lie betwixt the observer and 
unapproachable objects, is by triangulation. 
This has been effectually applied to the 
moon. Why not, then, to the sun? Be- 
cause, it may be replied, briefly, the base-line 
of the triangle resulting from such an obser- 
vation could not possibly exceed the length 
of the earth’s diameter ; and this distance of 
eight thousand miles, as compared with the 
many millions of miles certainly included in 
the distance sought, would be insufficient to 
give us an angle extensive enough to avoid 
fearful results of almost unavoidable (how- 
ever minute) errors in the calculation. An 
error—to illustrate this point—that would 
make a variation of not over sixty miles in 
the moon’s distance from us, would, if car- 
ried over into the solar problem, swell into 
the tremendous mistake of ten million 
miles—an error nearly three times exceeding 
that already referred to as corrected by the 
skill and patience of the first assistant at 
Greenwich. 

What is immediately sought after in the 
observation of Venus upon the disk of the 
sun is to get at the planet’s true distance 
by obtaining, through minute and carefully- 
guarded processes, the parallax which Venus 
affords to observers upon opposite sides of 
the earth. This angle obtained, the problem 
of the planet’s distance is solved, and then, 
by the application of Kepler’s law of relations 
between the celestial bodies as to distance, 
the grander, the colossal, and central problem 
of celestial mathematics is brought to the 
very edge of minute revelation. 

This method of dealing with the great as- 
tronomical opus of centuries was recom- 
mended by Edmund Halley; though, in hon- 
oring him for his foresight, we must not 
over'ook the fact that James Gregory, at a 
still earlier day, suggested the probable feasi- 
bleness of obtaining the solar parallax through 
the knowledge of that of Venus by transit. 

This knowledge might, perhaps, be reached 
by direct observation of the planet, at any 
one of her nearest approaches to the earth, 
exactly as the paraliax of the nearest exterior 








planet, Mars, has been calculated. Of these 
two results, however, the former would be 
much the less. valuable and trustworthy, 
owing to the general absence—or, rather, to 
the invisibility—of contiguous stars, as ac- 
cessories to careful measurements, in the 
proximate radiance of the sun. To get Ve- 
nus, therefore, upon the sun’s face, is to ob- 
tain this great primary advantage in attack- 
ing the evasive question of her precise paral- 
lactic displacement, that we have, as it were, 
behind her a dial-plate, and can make felici- 
tous use of it in measuring the chords she 
traces upon it in her path. 

This brief paper cannot pretend to deal 
with the minor embarrassments which belong 
inseparably to such observations. They are 
many, however, and require subtile processes 
for overcoming them. The compound and 
complex motions of both the planets—Venus 
and the earth—while the observations are 
making, are not slight hinderances to the 
work, although, of course, ultimately man- 
ageable. 

Then, too, there are curious distortions 
of the little black spot, at the imminent mo- 
ments of its entrance upon and departure 
from the sun’s face, in which it presents 
much the appearance which a drop of water 
does when slowly lifted from a larger volume 
at the end of a rod. The planet assumes a 
sort of pear-shape, which is, indeed, an op- 
tical illusion, but in this case a very serious 
one, since it makes it uncertain, for an im- 
portant moment, whether the edge of the 
planet is actually clear of the sun’s absolute 
edge or not. 

This phenomenon, slight as it seems, as a 
disturbing feature and force, actually tended 
to invalidate the laborious processes and cal- 
culations of the experts, who, at Kola, in the 
Arctic Seas, at Pekin, at Otaheite, and other 
points, made sedulous search for the solution 
of the parallactic problem in 1769. 

Doubtless, Venus will deport herself in 
the same eccentric, if not unbecoming, fash- 
ion in 1874; but the astronomers will not 
again be taken in by it. They had, indeed, 
eight years’ warning after her first strange 
antics in 1761, before they were renewed in 
1769, but in all that timely interval they 
were, unhappily, not considered and provided 
for as they have been since. Venus can stand 
upon the sun’s brink like a black peg-top on 
its point, or a pear upon its stem, if she will, 
but the observers will be able now to tell to 
a second when to count her wholly within the 
solar rim. 

One method of observing the transit— 
and that, too, the general method which the 
English expeditions will pursue (but whether 
with the best judgment or not is perhaps 
fairly questionable)—is a modification of Hal- 
ley’s plan, and known as Delisle’s method. 
It deals with the planet just at the beginning 
or end only of the transit. Two observations, 
one made at the earliest observable begin- 
ging-point, and another, on the earth’s oppo- 
site border, at the latest beginning-point—or 
equally well if the ending-points are chosen— 
will give the sun’s parallax. Exactness of 
comparative time in these remote observa- 
tions is the thing essential here, and this is 
not easily assured. 





Halley’s method, on the other hand, deals 
with Venus in the actual transit—measuring 
its precise period and the chords she traverses, 
as noted at such nearly antipodal points of 
the earth as are available for the view. Some- 
times the best points are in the sea, or in 
other impracticable positions. All these 
things combine with time-difficulties to make 
the work of transit-taking always most deli- 
cate in detail, and sometimes most doubtful 
in decision, 

Yet the eager explorers of the celestial 
depths, accustomed to deal with apparently 
overwhelming tasks, subject them to law, to 
exactness of condition, to uniformity of re- 
sult; and thus what would otherwise seem in- 
superable, falls—if not easily, yet eventually— 
under the control of human genius, skill, and 
persistence. 

The present accepted parallax of the sun, 
as obtained, not by transit calculations, but 
by most patient processes, which have be- 
guiled no meagre portions of the weary inter- 
val since Venus obliged the astronomical 
college with a sight of herself in the réle of a 
blackamoor, is 8”.9, and this formula, mathe- 
matically translated, means 91,730,000 miles, 
with a chance for error somewhere within the 
hundreds of thousands, and of which possible 
error we may not reasonably hope to get any 
further contraction until the next transit of 
Venus comes off. ‘ 

Of other processes, herein referred to, 
some are so beautiful and ingenious that the 
reader will be willing to linger for a glimpse 
of them. One, indeed, has been mentioned 
already—the direct observation of Mars; 
which red-atmosphered globe sometimes 
comes almost as nigh to us as Venus, and, 
from its position among the stars, is a good 
auxiliar in this problem-work. 

Another is the extraordinary and daring 
plan of estimating the sun’s distance by ex- 
perimental tests of the amazing speed of the 
light-ray. This speed, as usually stated, of 
192,000 miles in a second, is only in a sense 
conjectural, and really affected by the one 
great doubt we are dealing with. When the 
sun’s distance is determined, the actual ve- 
locity of light will Le settled with it. 

Yet bold physicists have come indepen- 
dently to something like certainty in estimat- 
ing the rate of the motion of light. Fou- 
cault and Fizeau, by measuring the duration 
of visual impressions—the one by means of ro- 
tating mirrors, the other by rotating toothed 
wheels—have given us figures for this prob- 
lem. Foucault’s calculation, indeed, was 
deemed scientific enough to cast doubt upon 
the distance-problem as it stood. He made 
the speed of light something short of 186,000 
miles a second, which would reduce the sun’s 
distance several thousand miles below the 
latest accepted data. 

Again, irregularities in the motion of 
both the earth and its satellite have been in- 
geniously and hopefully levied upon for trib- 
ute to the growing grandeur of the resources 
in the hands of the astronomer, for yet van- 
quishing the formidable foe holding back from 
him so long this important secret of the sun’s 
real distance from the earth. 

These investigations, pressed with s0 
much pains, patience, and- persistence, are 
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indisputable proofs of the unfaltering and 
invincible spirit of modern science, which 
will not accept uncertainties, unless in con- 
ditions which clearly render them finally in- 
evitable. 

Wuiuiam C. Ricwarps. 
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HEN I first visited Berlin, in 1864, it 
had about the same number of in- 
habitants as Philadelphia, and reminded me 
more of that staid city than any other place 
I had ever seen. In spite of its beautiful 
Unter den Linden, its numerous bronze 
statues and monuments, and its royal splen- 
dor, there was undoubtedly a resemblance; 
not in appearance, because I think there was 
but one house in the city at the time, the 
bricks of which were not hidden by stucco, 
and it was pointed out to me as a curiosity ; 
not in manners and customs, because the 
German beer-garden and restaurant life was 
in no place more thoroughly appreciated. 
But there was a general air of quiet satisfac- 
tion about it, there were numerous streets of 
new and handsome houses, and there was an 
evident belief in the certain superiority of 
its inhabitants to other people. There was 
none of the noise and bustle which makes a 
New-Yorker feel at home in Vienna; nor 
any of that thorough abandonment to life and 
pleasure which formerly made Paris the re- 
sort of the world’s idlers. It was merely a 
large, overgrown town, pleasant to live in be- 
cause of its quiet attractions, as well as be- 
cause it was a good place to make occasional 
excursions from into life and gayety. 

Unlike Vienna, Dresden, Frankfort, and 
so many of the German capitals, Berlin’s at- 
tractions are contained within herself. Lying 
in the midst of a sort of desert, there are but 
few of those charming excursions to be made 
in its vicinity which add so much to the 
pleasure of sojourners in other towns. One 
can go to Potsdam, but that can hardly 
be said to belong to Berlin, and there is 
the long, straight drive, through the trees of 
the Thiergarten for five miles, to the castle 
and the mausoleum of the father and mother 
of the present emperor, at Charlottenburg; 
and that is about all, and quite sufficient, too, 
if the drive happens to be made on a dry day, 
when the sand and dust are Egyptian in 
quantity and excruciatingly penetrating in 
quality. : 

The Thiergarten, or park, is very large and 
shady, not to say gloomy, and contains some 
commonplace statuary and a zoological gar- 
den, which, although not of the first rank, is 
vastly better than any thing of the sort we 
have in the United States. The grand artery 
of Berlin, however, was and is the beautiful 
promenade called Unter den Linden. It be- 
gins at the great Brandenburg Gate, a tri- 
umphal arch surmounted by a copper Victory 
driving a four-in-hand chariot, which went to 
Paris in the first Napoleon’s collection in 
1807, and came back after seven years of 
slavery and the battle of Leipsic. With this 
beautiful arch as a starting-point the great 
screet begins, and, with its two sidewalks, two 





roadways, broad central promenade, and four | 


rows of majestic trees, it takes its way, one 
hundred and eighty feet broad and nearly a 
mile long, through a double row of palaces, 
hotels, stores, and public buildings, to the 
colossal bronze monument of Frederick the 
Great. It is a street without an equal in the 
world, as unique and as wonderful as Broad- 
way, but totally different—at one end the 
Thiergarten, and at the other the royal pal- 
aces, the museums, the university, the opera- 
house, and a maze of memorial statuary, 
chiefly military. If for no other reason, 
Berlin deserves the honor of being an impe- 
rial residence, because of this grand street. 

Perhaps there is no other place in the 
whole city where so suggestive a perspective 
of some of its chief landmarks can be ob- 
tained as from the Frederick Bridge, which a 
recent writer has called the most beautiful 
spot in Berlin. Standing on it, midway across 
the Spree, which is here broader and more 
like our American idea of a river, owing to 
the junction of its two little arms, the view is 
certainly a suggestive and a memorable one. 
To the left is the river, lined of both sides 
with little freight-vessels and lobster-boxes ; 
the broad Grecian fagade of the Museum, 
with its long row of columns and brilliant 
frescoes ; and the huge brown, gloomy palace 
of the kings, the largest, and, interiorly, one 
of the most magnificent royal abodes in Eu- 
rope. The Burgstrasse is the quay of the 
Spree, and is one of the most ancient streets 
of the city, having a history, though contain- 
ing but few old houses now, and occupied chief- 
ly by the offices of great wholesale mercantile 
establishments. Across the river is the old 
Exchange building, on which the new and 
magnificent one turns its back in a scornful 
way. Running the eye farther along the 
river, it pauses at the tremendous foundations 
of the new cathedral, which Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. fondly hoped to make into a mag- 
nificent Protestant temple, a kind of Lutheran 
St. Peter’s, but which now lies, and has lain 
for a score of years, an unfinished ruin, which 
rumor says the great emperor has thoughts 
of completing. , 

Back of the cathedral is a little foot-bridge 
leading to the Burgstrasse, and known as the 
Cavalier’s Bridge, and also as the bridge 
where six pfennige toll is charged. And out 
of the waters here rise the mighty walls of 
the oldest portion of the royal and imperial 
palace, the round medieval-looking tower, 
with its pointed, green copper roof. It is the 
old castle of the Hohenzollerns, and has been 
added to, piece by piece, until it has grown 
to be the present enormous palace, very much 
as the little Brandenburg has grown to be the 
great Berlin, and the noble Brandenburg fami- 
ly to be the imperial family of Germany. 

Still a little farther down the river this 
grand perspective is closed by the long bridge 
which forms the crowded thoroughfare be- 
tween the Kénigstadt and the Schloss Platz, 
the centre as it were of the capital over which 
the towering bronze statue of the Great Elec- 
tor keeps silent guard. 

This is the view from the Frederick Bridge, 
as I saw it in 1864, when Berlin was only the 
capital of Prussia, had more house-room than 
it had people, and reminded me of Philadel- 
phia. Now, the view is much the same, put 
the city is vastly different. Since then Sadowa 





and Sedan have become historical, and Ber- 
lin, the capital of the German Empire, is a 
crowded city of the world, growing more cos- 
mopolitan every day. 

In 1864 there was a house-building fever, 
and the result- was a plentiful harvest of 
empty apartments and bankrupt builders. 
Now the population has increased so much 
that it is becoming a serious question what 
shall be done with the people. Families who 
formerly never went above the first floor, now 
lend respectability to the second or third, and 
those above are pushed farther up to such an 
extent that a recent writer asks, seriously, 
what is to become of those who are pushed 
out of the attics? Rents, of course, have 
gone up enormously, and people who used to 
struggle can no longer afford to live at all. 
A few figures will prove something in regard 
to this condition of affairs, In the years 
1864 to 1867, inclusive, nine hundred and 
nineteen houses were built in Berlin, increas- 
ing the whole number of “improved lots,” as 
we would say in this country, to thirteen thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-six. Of these, the 
majority were large houses, the increase being 
three per cent. in houses containing from one 
to five dwellings each ; sixty-seven per cent, 
in those containing from thirty-one to fifty 
dwellings each; and ninety-three per cent. in 
those containing more than fifty each. 

This packing together of humanity, though 
possessing its advantages, when only carried 
to a certain extent, must necessarily be pro- 
ductive of disease and destructive of family 
and personal privacy. It was hoped that at 
least a partial solution of the problem could 
be found in the erection of extensive, cheap 
suburbs, but two things have operated against 
that: one is, that the masons, finding living 
so much more expensive, have struck for 
higher wages, and house-building has been 
brought to a stand-still ; and the other is, that 
a municipal law, which forbids the building 
of houses fronting on a street to a greater 
height than thirty-six feet, unless the street 
be wider than that, in which case the limit is 
the same number of feet as the width of the 
street, permits back-buildings to be built as 
high as the builder sees fit—a permission 
which has been, end still is, taken advantage 
of to an inordinate extent, causing many of 
the houses on narrow thoroughfares to re- 
semble snails with huge shells on their backs, 
and offering packing-room for vast numbers 
of uncomfortably-crowded people. 


Kaye Witson. 





SONG. 


Love’s Maturity. 
HE sunrise o’er the purpling hills 
Is beauteous as a heavenly dream; 
A deep, subduing pathos lives 
In sunset’s waning beam ; 
But noontide pours a grander glow 
Than these sweet hours can ever know L, 


Thus burns the roseate love of youth 
Through golden airs of warm desire ; 
And thus, a nameless pathos dwells 
In love’s sft evening fire ; 
But manhood’s love that noon hath won 
When passion flames—the perfect sun ! 


Pav. H. Hayne. 
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HIS is preéminently an age of labor agi- 
tation, when the working-classes of 
almost every country are gradually discover- 
ing that the power rests in their hands if 
they can but organize and use it, and when 
democratic ideas have grown so rife that they 
have extended over the commercial as well as 
the political domain. The “proletariat,” as 
the Europeans have got into the habit of 
calling the class which works for wages, and 
thence the Internationals and trades-unions, 
which assume to protect this class, is already 
stamping its impress on the statute-books of 
England, France, and the United States ; and, 
as economic questions form a steady and con- 
stant political problem, while the more tech- 
nically political and even administrative ques- 
tions are more or less fitful and intermittent, 
a thorough understanding of the laws of po- 
litical economy and social science is becom- 
ing every day of graver importance to the 
statesman and the citizen. Massachusetts 
has been among the foremost States to grap- 
ple with economic problems, and has afforded 
to us some of the most striking phases and 
illustrations of the labor movement. That 
State has, for the past three years, employed 
a Bureau of Statistics of Labor, which is the 
first step toward remedying whatever evils 
labor may be subject to; and this bureau 
presents annual reports, comprehending the 
detailed results of their inquiries, which may 
be profitably studied wherever capital and 
labor have close relations to each other. 
The inquiries of the bureau extend to the 
condition of both male and female wage-la- 
borers, their hours of labor, the productive- 
ness of their labor in a given time, the cost 
of living, the average savings, the state of 
their intelligence and the facilities for their 
education, their moral and physical condi- 
tion, their chances of progressing, the results 
of strikes as well as of codperative experi- 
ments, the opportunities afforded by libraries 
and reading-rooms, the healthfulness and 
comfort of their homes, and the employment 
of children in factories and stores. They 
have devoted considerable attention to the 
question of Chinese labor, though their opin- 
ions are not decided as to the feasibility or 
policy of its general adoption, and they give 
many interesting facts with reference to the 
influence of various occupations upon the 
health, and the suitableness of females for 
the various departments of labor in which 
they are found engaged. Under the last head 
lady-investigators have been busy looking 
into the general condition of working-women, 
who report upon the number of occupations 
in which the latter are engaged, their hours 
of labor, home-life, regularity of employment, 
comparative intelligence, amusements, morals, 
disabilities as compared with men doing the 





tive homes or lodgings, intelligence-offices, and 
the disadvantages generally to which work- 
women now have to submit. The report of 
the bureau for the present year recommends 
the limitation by law of the hours of labor to 
ten hours per day, with an additional regula- 
tion of the time of minors under fifteen, the 
establishment of half-time schools, and a sys- 
tem of statistical information as to the labor- 
ing-classes. It must be confessed that an ex- 
haustive view of the subject is here taken, 
and other States might profitably follow the 
example of Massachusetts by creating similar 
bureaus. 





Paris has long been the Elysium of 
the duellist ; the historical gossipers have for 
several centuries found in the meetings in the 
Bois and at Vincennes some of the raciest 
materials for their descriptive powers ; what, 
too, would the novels of Alexandre Dumas 
pere be without the “hostile rencontres ” of 
their dukes and guardsmen, their country 
barons and silk-stockinged courtiers? The 
sang-froid with which Moliétre’s heroes, after 
a hearty breakfast, adjourn to their rapiers in 
the historic suburbs, and the lightsome gayety 
with which they trip to mortal combat, must 
have been the envy of the thicker-blooded 
and fiercer duellists of Albion in the days of 
the “ snuffy old drone from the German hive.” 
More recently, duelling has become rather the 
premier than the dernier ressort of the Paris- 
ian journalist, who refuses to accept the Bul- 
werian theory that the pen is mightier than 
the sword, or at least thinks the two acting 
in alliance are mightiest of all. So itis that 
the Parisian sanctum has also become an ar- 
mory, that the editor writes with a rapier at 
his elbow, and that the champion duellist of 
the Second Empire, who still survives to fight 
for it in its adversity as lustily as he did in 
its day of perihelion, is also one of the. most 
slashing writers on the daily press. But the 
republic is inclined to frown upon this an- 
cient and essentially Gallic institution; and 
the ire of the ancient nodlesse at its acts is not 
likely to be much lessened by its contempt 
for the so-called code of honor. A recent 
duel between a French and an Italian prince, 
who met at Saint-Cloud, and whose meeting 
resulted in laying up the Frenchman for a 
week or so, was the occasion seized by the 
government to make an example. The chal- 
lenger, being put upon his trial, received a 
sentence which made him gasp with indignant 
amazement, and which called forth in his be- 
half a chorus of aristocratic sympathy. In 
the palmy days of the empire a trifling fine 
sufficed to soothe the susceptibilities of French 
justice in expiation of the offence of duel- 
ling; but the Prince de Bibesco was con- 
demned to an imprisonment of fifteen days. 
The prince’s advocate could not at first be- 
lieve his ears ; to his chivalrous Gallic nature, 
which had evidently not been wholly dried at 
its sources by the arid process of legal study, 


same kind of work, the feasibility of codpera- | the idea of a man—and, above all, a prince— 





being actually led off to prison for “ defend- 
ing his honor,” was an idiosyncrasy on the 
part of the new powers as astonishing as it 
was unpardonable. Yet the judges were ada- 
mant, and monseigneur was marched off, like 
a common cabbage-thief, to become in one 
sense the first martyr of the code. It is a 
good sign when a French Government stig- 
matizes duelling as it should be stigmatized, 
for that sort of chivalry will never get back 
Alsace and Lorraine, much less help the press 
to be a power for good, 


—— Almost on the same day that the 
London papers appeared with pages full of 
the proceedings at Lord Bute’s wedding, an 
announcement was made, with very unusual 
prominence, in the London Times, to the effect 
that Miss Fox, “ well known to all who have 
had the privilege of being admitted to Hol- 
land House,” was about to marry Prince Louis 
Liechtenstein, a member of a family holding 
the highest rank among the Austrian nobility. 
It so happens that at last season the state- 
ment was currrent in London that Miss Fox, 
who is of the Roman Catholic faith, was en- 
gaged to Lord Bute, and by no one was this 
statement more vigorously asserted than by 
those especially intimate at Holland House. 
That under these circumstances the announce- 
ment of their respective marriages should be 
simultaneous naturally provoked considerable 
comment. Miss Fox has always been a mys- 
tery, and to some extent remains one. Lord 
and Lady Holland—the son and daughter-in- 
law of the subject of Lord Macaulay’s famous 
essay—were childless, and it appears that 
they adopted this young lady, whose parents 
were French, and of very high rank. It is now 
publicly stated that it was made a condition 
of her adoption that her own name should be 
dropped, and therefore she has always borne 
that of the Holland family. It is not surpris- 
ing that, under these circumstances, many 
strange stories should have been circulated, 
more especially as certain incidents which 
had occurred in the family of her adopters 
gave color to disagreeable fiction. At Lord 
Holland’s death he left his whole property, 
about sixty thousand dollars a year, to his 
wife absolutely, a circumstance which con- 
siderably enhanced in many quarters the in- 
terest felt in Miss Fox. 


—— The death-penalty having been abol- 
ished in Iowa, a number of journals are de 
nouncing the statute as “ maudlin,” and as- 
suming that the modification of the penal 
code will necessarily promote the increase of 
crime. We refer persons holding this opinion 
to the following sentences from the recent 
article on “ Sociology,” by Herbert Spencer: 
“Ts it not clear that the repression of crime 
will be effectual in proportion as the punish- 
ment is severe? Yet the great amelioration 
in our penal code, initiated by Romilly, has not 
been followed by increased criminality, but by 
decreased criminality ; and the testimonies of 
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those who have most experience—Machono- 
chie in Norfolk Island, Dickson in Western 
Australia, Obermier in Germany, Montesinos 
in Spain—unite to show that, in proportion 
as the criminal is left to suffer no other pen- 
alty than that of maintaining himself under 
such restraints only as are needful for social 
safety, the reformation is great—exceeding, 
indeed, all anticipation.” Those who sup- 
port capital punishment assume that the op- 
ponents of this method of punishment are 
actuated by sympathy for the “poor dear 
murderer,” whereas, in most cases, the ground 
of their action is purely in the public inter- 
est. They believe the death-penalty to be 
demoralizing to the community, and are con- 
vinced that its abolition will tend rather to 
the decrease than to the increase of crime. 
In this belief they claim to have the abun- 
dant support of history and experience. 


—— In about three weeks from this time, 
we shall commence the publication, in the 
JournaL, of a new novel, by Professor James 
De Mute, the brilliant and popular author 
of “The Lady of the Ice” and other well- 
known fictions. It is entitled “An Open 
Question,” and for variety of character, for 
intricacy and interest of plot, and for profu- 
sion of dramatic situation and startling inci- 
dent, may be safely pronounced to be su- 
perior to any thing he has yet written, As 
the whole manuscript is in our possession, we 
shall be enabled to issue it rapidly, and with- 
out the provoking breaks to which we have 
been subjected in dealing with serials written 
in England and transmitted piecemeal to this 
country. 


— An editor finds, in the voluntary 
contributions sent for his perusal, an abun- 
dance of ignorance and incapacity, but occa- 
sionally this monotony of dulness is relieved 
by a freshness of infelicity that is exceeding- 
ly amusing. A contributor recently sent us a 
poem of a sad, even tragical nature, full of 
excellent sentiment and unquestionable piety, 
the closing lines of which ran as follows: 


“ And at her Saviour’s holy shrine * 

She found the peace that is divine ; 

And though her heart may withered lie, 

*T will bloom anew beyond the sky.” 
And then follows the surprising signature of 
“Champagne Charley!” As an instance of 
independent literary taste and congruity of 
ideas this would be difficult to excel. 


—— Some of our city railroad companies 
permit smoking on the front pletforms of 
their cars. This is well enough in winter, 
but in summer, with open doors and windows, 
smoking on the front platform simply fills 
the vehicle with smoke, to the disgust of 
every passenger not addicted to the weed. 
Men who smoke in public thoroughfares do 
so with too little regard for the comfort of 
others; but those who take possession of the 
front platform of a car, and deliberately con- 
demn the entire body of passengers to make 





their journey in an atmosphere of sickening 
tobacco-smoke, exhibit strikingly that intense 
selfishness which the Rev. Mr. Beecher de- 
clares too often characterizes the confirmed 
smoker. 





Art Hotes. 


A painting, by F. E. Church, rep- 
resenting the Parthenon at Athens, has 
been for some time on exhibition at Goupil’s 
Gallery, in Fifth Avenue. It is decidedly the 
best picture by this artist that we have seen 
for many years. The peculiar quality of his 
painting fits it much better for the delineation 
of minute detail than of scenes in Nature, 
where degrees of solidity, light, shade, etc., are 
necessarily marked with great delicacy, and 
where many different planes, so to speak, are 
required to render a scene artistic and ef- 
fective. 

In this picture the view of the Parthenon 
is taken from a point where the shattered but 
still majestic edifice is seen, relieved against 
the clear outline of a mass of mountains over- 
arched by a sky as pure and blue as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. The foreground of the pict- 
ure, upon which a broad, purple shadow is 
spread, is broken by ruined columns and frag- 
ments of buildings half concealed by the scant 
herbage that covers the rocky hill. A column, 
weather-stained and dark, cuts against the 
blue of the sky with the pink light of the sun 
illuminating the top of it. 

All these large and shadowy foreground 
objects, amid which the spectator is apparently 
standing, give relief to the middle distance, in 
the midst of which rise the lovely marble col- 
umns of the temple, some broken, others with 
their capitals undisturbed, and in front the 
half-destroyed frieze resting upon the nearest 
columns, from which the far- famed Elgin 
Marbles were removed. 

Much has been said of Mr. Church’s pris- 
matic coloring, but, if ever it is satisfactory, it 
is in this painting, where the pure pink hues 
of the daylight wander among the crevices and 
fractures of these lovely forms, changing from 
a creamy white, where the ruin cuts the sky, to 
purple and blue in the flutings of the pillars, 
and making the building look like an opal or 
huge jewel. The drawing of this picture is 
remarkably happy, and Mr. Church seems to 
have seized something of the spirit of the 
delicate curved lines which distinguish the 
Doric temples of Athens, and give them their 
wonderful superiority over ordinary architect- 
ure. There is a crispness in the drawing of 
this picture quite m«sterly in its effect, which, 
with the beautifu! color, makes it one of the 
n.ost really agre-able paintings we have ever 
seen from the pencil of Mr. Church. 

There has ':een also another large picture at 
Goupil’s, painted by Merle, representing a 
crazy woman, who has lost her baby, caressing 
a log of wood which she has wrapped in a 
shawl, and is holding in her arms most ten- 
derly. On the end of the log she has tied the 
cap of her dead child. Around her stand 
two or three young girls, looking at her with 
troubled grief, and a little boy, half aston- 
ished and half sorry, is watching her. The 
face and form of the poor lunatic are pitiful as 
well as terrible. With rolling, bloodshot eyes 
she gazes vacantly at you through masses of 
tangled, black hair, and her handsome, strong 
hand clutches the log-baby with nervous ener- 
gy. The figures are as large as life, and the 
painting is a fine specimen of this great artist’s 
manner. 





The collection of pictures for the benefit 
of the Chicago sufferers, a donation from the 
most distinguished of the French and Dussel- 
dorf painters, numbers a hundred and fifty- 
three works, and is a very rare collection, both 
from the names attached to the canvases and 
the charming character of the paintings them- 
selves. They vary in size, from large pictures 
a dozen feet long or more, to those of very small 
cabinet size. 

In this collection there are only two or 
three which our space will allow us to men- 
tion—gems, from the great distinction of their 
painters, and delightful bits of study. One 
of these is a sketch by Fortuny, the most won- 
derful and complete sketch we ever saw. The 
figures are mere blots of color, but so tenderly 
manipulated and felt out by the artist that no 
finished picture could have more meaning. 
The panel in which it is made shows through 
at every point, and the colors are laid on with 
the utmost simplicity ; but nothing could sur- 
pass the extraordinary grace of the girl’s figure, 
the poise of her small head, and her action 
with the birds, which, with the dog, group the 
picture perfectly with the table and the other 
occupants of the room. The colors are most 
harmonious, and each crease, and shadow, and 
light, is felt and led through it by a most 
loving hand. There seems to us more affection 
in the painting of this little thing than in all 
the rest of the collection put together. A 
really vital work is a charming winter-scene, 
like our own autumn, of bare trees and brown 
earth, by Lapierre. ‘‘Our Father Who art in 
Heaven,” by Seignac, has every element of 
sentiment, grace, and beauty of color, that 
make a charming household or artistic gem. 
This little thing, a scene in a garret, with a 
small peasant-child kneeling on the floor, is 
full of tints, and shades, and light, and har- 
mony, most powerful. 

The painting about which there has been 
the most interest is a little water-color figure 
of Meissonier—“ A Soldier of the Time of 
Louis XIII.” This painting is very small, and 
has not much interest in its subject, and, were 
it not by so great an artist, might be passed 
unnoticed, though each touch is laid on with 
effect, and the brilliant colors are very delight- 
ful. The eyes, small as the face is, are keen and 
expressive, and the mouth fullof power. Frére 
has an admirably expressive little sketch, just 
as slight as it could possibly be made in paint 
by a man of his power, representing a scene in 
a garret, through the small window of which a 
white light pours over a lonely figure and into 
the brown, bare room, in which a stove is 
slightly indicated, and a few bits of furniture 
by some little scratches of paint. No work by 
Frére is ever without an immense interest, but 
the feeling is nearly all there is to this little 
picture. 

Merle, one of the chief American favorites 
among the French painters, has a sketch of a 
girl’s head and the upper half of her figure, 
called “‘Industry.’”? This picture shows some 
of the artist’s strong points, but is less devel- 
oped than any work of his with which we are 
familiar. The head is the size of life, but the 
color, though well laid on for a sketch, is 
neither blended by glazes nor toned to mel- 
lowness. Firm masses of color lie against 
each other in a way to show the good drawing 
of the figure, but not so as to make an interest- 
ing picture to any other than an artist. The 
hands of this picture are its most characteristic 
feature, and are full of nervous life. 

Among the other pictures is a small one, by 
Henri Girirdet, of a ‘Swiss Woman,” which 
is fine—a really wonderful old woman, with 
wrinkles and sunk features, admirably de- 
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lineated, and as full of vitality as can be, 
strongly drawn, and admirably colored. The 
figure is quite small, but each touch is laid on 
with great care and precision. 

A study of Munkacsy is an admirable head, 
and, in fact, the faces, portraits, or fancy pict- 
ures, are very generally remarkably good. 

The Dusseldorf painiings are worthy of 
extended notice, if we had space to spare. 
A view of the Bay of Naples, by Arnz, 
is a broad and beautiful painting, large in 
size, and fully developed. Arnz is one of 
the most prominent of the Dusseldorf artists, 
and in this picture has made a contribution 
worthy of his name. A most remarkable study 
of a head, by the great painter Sohn, is one 
of the strongest and boldest bits of drawing 
we ever saw. The subject is unimportant, and 
the picture very small, but it is done by ahand 
careful and full of power. There are several 
scenes of interiors that are most elaborately 
painted, and would be very agreeable to own. 
“The Broken Doll,” by Sanderland, is very 
expressive, and is a painting for a niche in a 
house more than for an artist’s studio or the 
walls of a connoisseur, though it is fit to adorn 
any place. The French paintings will, doubt- 
less, be largely bought as specimen works of 
their artists, and their value in that way is to be 
very highly estimated ; but, for pleasant works 
to be owned by anybody, we should suppose 
the Dusseldorf paintings would have a value 
higher than the French. 


Mr. Thomas Moran has exhibited a large 
canvas depicting the Lower Falls and Great 
Cafion of the Yellowstone. It is admirable in 
color and management, although it scarcely 
impresses the beholder with the depth and 
grandeur of the immense cleft through which 
the Yellowstone has forced its way. The walls 
of the cafion are described to be from twelve 
to fifteen hundred feet high, with a slight slope 
to the water’s edge. It is probable that an- 
other point of view could have been selected 
that would have illustrated the great height of 
the walls more effectively, but none that would, 
at the same time, have included a view of the 
falls. The cascade is three hundred and fifty 
feet high. ‘‘No language,” says Professor 
Hayden, in his Report of the United States 
Geological Survey, ‘‘can do justice tothe won- 
derful grandeur and beauty of the cafion below 
the Lower Falls; the very nearly vertical 
walls, slightly sloping down to the water’s 
edge on either side, so that from the summit 
the river appears like a thread of silver foam- 
ing over iis rocky bottom; the variegated 
colors of the sides, yellow, red, brown, white, 
all intermixed and shading with each other; 
the Gothic columns of every form starting out 
from all the sides of the walls with greater va- 
riety and more striking colors than everadorned 
a work of human art!” The remarkable tints 
of these rocks are reproduced in Mr. Moran’s 
picture with great fidelity; and the rocks, 
weathered into an almost unlimited variety of 
form—towers, pinnacles, casteiiated piles—give 
the painting a strange and fascinating interest. 
Mr. Moran is fortunate not only in the splendor 
of his subject, but in having painted a picture 
that is likely to rank with the great landscapes 
of Church, Bierstadt, and Gifford. 





Miscellany. 


The Russian Knout. 





ATE one evening, while in St. Petersburg, 

I received a note from an acquaintance, 
informing me that a criminal was to be knouted 
on the following morning at seven o’clock. He 





mentioned his name, which at present I forget ; 
but it then recalled to mind the circumstances 
of the case, which I had heard related a few 
days before, and they were of so atrocious a 
nature as to render it impossible for even the 
most sympathizing heart to have the slightest 
pity for the parricide, for such he really was. 

His father was a respectable tradesman, oc- 
cupying a shop in the Gostinoi Door, a man, 
from all I could learn, remarkable for sobriety 
and industry. His son was entirely the re- 
verse, being idle, dissipated, and worthless. 
One day, having received some well-merited 
rebuke from his father, he seized a knife, and, 
in the presenee of the whole family, plunged 
it into the body of the old man, who expired 
upon the spot. He was immediately seized 
and disarmed, and, after a wonderfully expe- 
ditious trial (for Russia) was sentenced to the 
knout. The blows adjudged for infliction 
amounted to one hundred and one—this num- 
ber being considered equivalent to a sentence 
of death. A direct sentence of death is, by the 
law of Russia, abolished, except for military 
and state crimes. 

The following morning, accompanied by the 
friend from whom I received the intimation, I 
repaired, between six and seven o’clock, to the 
place of punishment, which is a field where a 
horse-market is held, on the banks of the 
Ligaza Canal, rather more than a mile from 
the Admiralty. The neighborhood of the 
place exhibited so few of the appearances of 
an approaching execution that at first we 
thought we had been misinformed; but, on 
entering the field, the stake planted in its cen- 
tre, a garrison-battalion drawn up on one side, 
and some scores of people lounging about, 
showed that our information had been correct. 
From being so early on the ground, we had a 
good opportunity of examining the prepara- 
tions for the execution. 

They were simple enough. A strong, flat 
stake, and a few mats laid on the ground, 
formed the whole that were visible. The 
stake was nearly five feet high, planted very 
firmly in the ground, and sloping about eight 
or ten inches off the perpendicular. In thick- 
ness it was about four inches, but its breadth 
was very unequal, being fully two feet at the 
top, and tapering gradually grou ‘ward to the 
earth, where it was not above e.ght inches. 
On the top it was hollowed out into three semi- 
circles: the central one being appropriated for 
the neck, and the two others for the arms of 
the criminal. Near to the ground the stake 
was penetrated by a hole, of some two or three 
inches in diameter, for the reception of a cord 
wherewith to bind the malefactor’s ankles. 
The mats were spread out on one side of the 
stake, for the purpose, as I imagined, of mak- 
ing the foot of the executioner as firm as pos- 
sible. 

Exactly at seven o’clock a bustle among the 
military attracted our attention, and, on look- 
ing around, we saw the criminal approaching 
on foot, guarded by four dismounted gen- 
darmes with naked sabres, accompanied by 
several officers of police, and followed by two 
executioners, each bearing under his arm a 
bundle, which we afterward found contained 
knout-thongs. The battalion now formed a 
hollow square, three deep, the police, execu- 
tioner, and criminal, being in the centre. 

No sooner had the soldiers taken their 
ground, than a rush ensued among the crowd 
to secure good situations, and in the scramble 
I was separated from my friend, whom I did 
not again see till afterthe execution ; so shoved 
about was I by the crowd, that at one time I 
thought I should have missed seeing the cere- 
mony after all. However, the soldiers saved 





me from this disappointment, as they politely 
received me into their ranks, and I was at once 
placed within five yards of the criminal, where 
I had an uninterrupted view of every thing 
that was going on. Immediately upon the 
square being formed, the military presented 
arms, and the crowd uncovered their heads 
while the principal officer of police in attend- 
ance read the emperor’s warrant for the execu- 
tion. This being done, the criminal was de- 
livered over to the executioners. 

Even at this moment, when the prisoner 
was naturally the chief object of interest, my 
attention was strongly arrested by the appear- 
ance of the principal executioner—so muci so, 
indeed, that I had the curiosity to inquire af- 
terward into his history. His name, if I re- 
member rightly, was Kozloff. He originally 
belonged to the higher class, but for cruelties 
committed upon his peasants, which I believe 
in some cases extended even to the commission 
of murder, he was degraded and sentenced to 
the knout. From this he saved himself by 
volunteering to his present situation. 

He was, I think, without exception, the 
coarsest specimen of humanity that I ever be- 
held. His age seemed to be about fifty. His 
stature was greatly beyond the average, and, 
in spite-of a stoop, must by some inches have 
exceeded six feet, while his shoulders were 
immoderately broad, his body large without 
corpulency, and his limbs bulky and athletic. 
A profusion of dark-colored hair, or rather 
bristles, enveloped his head ; his complexion 
was of a fierce mahogany tinge, while his huge, 
uncouth, shapeless features wore an expression 
in which it was impossible to say whether fe- 
rocity or stupidity most predominated. 

The assistant of this male Gorgon, this 
ogre in human form, was apparently about 
twenty-five years of age, and the reverse in 
every respect of his principal. I cannot de- 
scribe him better than by saying that he 
formed one of the most favorable specimens 
of a young Russian peasant I ever met with. 
He had been originally a postillion in the ser- 
vice of the Grand-duke Michael, but, being 
implicated in a robbery of his imperial high- 
ness’s baggage, he, like his chief, to save him- 
self from the knout, volunteered to the same 
execrable service. Both these men are kept 
constantly in prison, and are only brought out 
when their revolting task is to be performed. 
My informant mentioned, at the same time, 
that Kozloff seemed sunk in misery and des- 
pondency, except when he managed to procure 
the means of intoxication, and then he becomes 
absolutely furious. 

I must now describe the criminal. He was 
apparently about twenty-eight or perhaps thir- 
ty years of age, very full built, but of low 
stature, with a countenance of that stolid de- 
scription which defies all the science of the 
physiognomist. Although near him, and anx- 
ious to read in his features the workings of the 
mind within, I could neither trace remorse, 
ferocity, nor fear. He seemed perfectly cal- 
lous to his situation, and, while the sentence 
was being read, he deliberately took off his cap, 
and prepared himself with perfect coolness 
for his punishment. Having thrown aside his 
eaftan and shirt, and, having nothing on but 
his trousers and boots, he approached the stake 
with a firm step, and was duly fastened to it 
by the executioners. This done, those func- 
tionaries threw off their coats, and got ready 
the instruments of torture. 

The knout consists of a handle about a foot 
and a half long, with a piece of twisted hide 
of about the same length. To this hide is at- 
tached, by a loop, a piece of thong, prepared 
to almost metallic hardness, in length about 
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four or five feet, perfectly flat, and a little more 
than an inch broad. It is changed after every 
six or eight blows, as it is considered unfit for 
use when it becomes at all soft. 

The principal executioner, having placed 
himself within five or six feet of the prisoner, 
with the thong of the knout on the ground, 
rather behind him, then drew it forward, rais- 
ing it slowly and steadily till it had attained 
the proper elevation, when he brought it down 
with tremendous force upon the middle of the 
criminal’s back, leaving a deep-crimson mark 
of nearly an inch in breadth, extending from 
his neck to the waistband of his trousers. 
Upon receiving the blow, the wretch uttered 
a scream, or rather a yell of agony, the inten- 
sity of which I never heard approached, while 
every fibre of his body seemed in a state of 
violent and instantaneous contortion. With 
scarcely any interval, the blow was repeated, 
followed by the same result, the same frightful 
yell, the same appallingshudder. The second 
mark appeared about an inch from, and paral- 
lel to, the first; a third, fourth, and fifth blow 
followed in quick succession, when the opera- 
tor stepped aside and resigned his place to his 
assistant. The blows from the latter were 
light when compared with those inflicted by 
the elder executioner, more so, indeed, than 
the difference between their size and strength, 
great as it was, seemed to justify. 

After giving eight blows, the assistant re- 
tired in his turn, when his principal, who in 
the mean time had fitted on a fresh thong, re- 
sumed the dreadful task. He was again suc- 
ceeded by the young man, who in like manner 
had renewed the efficacy of his weapon by a 
similar process of renovation. In this manner 
did they continue mutually relieving one an- 
other, and at each relay adding a new thong, 
till the destined number of blows were inflicted 
on the lacerated back of the parricide. About 
the fiftieth stroke, his struggles having par- 
tially loosened the fastenings, it was found 
necessary to stop and have them fixed more 
firmly. 

From the first to the twentieth blow each 
was followed by the same scream and convul- 
sions ; from the twentieth till the fiftieth both 
gradually became weaker—the latter had, in- 
deed, degenerated into a sort of shivering. 
After the fiftieth, both ceased ; the eriminal’s 
head fell to one side, and, though each touch 
of the knout brought with it a convulsive shud- 
der, he seemed to be perfectly unconscious of 
pain. 

The punishment concluded, the chief exe- 
eutioner took some instruments from his bag 
and with them marked the malefactor on the 
forehead, on each cheek, and on the chin. 
This, I understand, was merely a form typical 
of branding, which, as well as slitting the nos- 
trils, was always inflicted upon a knouted 
criminal until the humanity of the Emperor 
Alexander prompted him to abolish both prac- 
tices. The marks are now made with a cold 
instrument, and are, I believe, easily effaced. 

The criminal’s back now exhibited a most 
horrid spectacle. It was one mangled, bloated 
mass, of a deep crimson hue; yet still, man- 
gled as it was, no blood ran fromit/ A com- 
mon cart having been drawn up into the square, 
the executioners untied the strap by which the 
malefactor was fastened to the stake, and, with 
the assistance of the gendarmes, carried him 
to and placed him in the cart, throwing his 
shirt lightly upon him, then his caftan, then, 
over all, a mat. When removed from the 
stake he was quite insensible, so much so that 
I did not suppose he would survive until he 
reached the hospital; but I was mistaken, for, 
upon observing him attentively, after being 





placed in the cart, I perceived he had so far 
recovered as to attempt to move one arm. I 
could not observe any surgeon attending the 
execution, nor indeed would it have been of 
any consequence, as the number of stripes is 
specified, and, whatever happens, they must be 
administered. 

He was driven off to prison with the same 
guards and attendants as at first—the whole 
affair, from the arrival till the departure of the 
criminal, not exceeding twenty minutes. What 
became of him afterward I could not learn, but 
I have little doubt that, in a few days, he died 
from the fever and mortification that were 
likely, or rather certain, to follow such severe 
injury. In the event of his recovery, he 
would be sent to end his life in the mines of 
Siberia, and this could scarcely be called the 
least part of his punishment. Such is the 
knout. 


Mr. Seward in India. 


The following extract from a letter written 
by one of the ladies who accompanied Mr. 
Seward round the world, gives a vivid idea of 
the style in which he was received in India: 


* After leaving Delhi, we went to the com- 
missioner’s, at Umballa, where we were to rest 
a day before going to Pattealla. While there, 
we received a written invitation, both in Per- 
sian and English, put into a silk envelop em- 
broidered with gold; and hanging from the 
cord which tied it was a seal as large and thick 
as the palm of my hand. The city of Patteal- 
la was thirty-four miles from the place where 
we were staying, so the next day the mahara- 
jah sent four carriages lined with blue velvet, 
and four horses each. The commissioner sent 
a Captain Horseford, who could speak Hindos- 
tanee, to interpret for us, and when half-way 
there we came to a little encampment where we 
changed horses, and refreshments were pre- 
pared for us. 

‘*When within a mile of the wall of the 
city the maharajah, according to Oriental cus- 
tom, came in a very handsome coach and four 
driven by postilions to meet us. He took Mr. 
Seward in with him, and we soon found our- 
selves surrounded by crowds of soldiers, 
mounted and on foot, and processions, calcium- 
lights, and bands of music, besides cannon- 
booming, and a great excitement generally. 
On reaching the city-gate there were twenty- 
four elephants standing in line, magnificently 
ornamented with housings of gold cloth and 
ear-rings that came to their feet. We were in- 
vited to change from the carriage to ride on 
one of them; so we mounted by climbing a 
silver ladder into a howdab, which was really 
made of gold and silver, and cushioned with 
red velvet. Olive and I sat in it together, and 
rode three miles through this thoroughly East- 
ern city, lighted by torches, to a beautiful 
palace which the maharajah has on purpose 
for European guests. He said, when he led 
Mr. Seward into it, “This is yours,” and 
there he left us in this beautiful palace, sur- 
rounded by a lovely flower-garden, trees, etc. 

“ The inside was furnished exquisitely, and 
the food served & la Frangaise. We were lulled 
to sleep by the falling water of the fountains, 
and awakened by the sweet notes of the birds. 
Before going farther, I will inform you that 
the Oriental mosquito is much larger and finer 
than any in the West, and quite as ravenous. 

“T have learned that the maharajah (which 
means great king) has always been very 
friendly to the English, and for this reason 
his estate, Pattealla, has been left to him, and 
is entirely under his own control, as long as he 
continues on the side of the English. During 
all the mutinies he and his fathers have assist- 





ed in subduing the rebels, and for this reason 
he has been knighted, and given the Star of 
India by the Queen of England, through the 
viceroy, and he was at Calcutta while we were 
there, for this purpose, but we were too late to 
see the installation. Pattcalla is a little king- 
dom, of which there are several in India, and 
the maharajah taxes his subjects so heavily 
that his income is something fabulous. His 
palaces and gardens compare with any thing 
handsome in the world, while every one of his 
people is making just enough to live. He 
speaks English, and his ministers are intelli- 
gent men. 

“After driving about that morning we 
went back to our palace, and the maharajah 
called upon Mr. Seward, after which we went 
into a building, or on top of it, to see an ele- 
phant-fight, which did not please us, although 
it was something we shall never have an op- 
portunity to see again. The maharajah was 
dressed in pure white trousers and sash, and 
a spotless turban covered with pearls, He had 
a lovely pearl-and-emerald necklace on, and 
his ministers and attendants were all dressed in 
immaculate white, which is the prettiest dress 
in the world. After the fight his Excellency 
drove away, and for four hours we were amused 
by native musicians, gymnasts, the court fool, 
trained birds, and fifty of the maharajah’s show- 
horses. When he hears of a fine horse for sale 
he always buys it, and pays the highest possible 
price. Some of these were very handsome, and 
gave us great pleasure. 

“In the afternoon he held a durbar, or 
reception, for us, so at five in the afternoon we 
went to his palace, and he came half-way down 
the court to meet us, taking Mr. Seward by one 
hand and Olive by the other, and led us into a 
hall of dazzling beauty up to some gold chairs 
which were placed side by side, and we sat 
down and began to talk. Presently a band of 
musicians and dancing-girls came in, dressed 
prettily, and sang and danced fora few min- 
utes. After that all his ministers were intro- 
duced to Mr. Seward. They came forward and 
made a salaam, which is a low, graceful bow, 
and at the same time touching the forehead 
with the hand. After this shawls and jewels, 
pieces of silk, and many other things were 
placed before us, out of which the maharajah 
took a Kinkob turban of great beauty, and 
presented it to Mr. Seward, and a cashmere 
shawl, and gave Olive and me each one. After 
thanking him, and being presented to the heir- 
apparent, a baby of three years, we took our 
departure, to return in the evening to see this 
room lighted. The ceiling was completely 
hung with chandeliers, and when we returned 
the room contained two thousand lights, which 
had crimson shades, and cast the most becom- 
ing hue on everybody and every thing. The 
room glistened so that it looked like one great 
diamond. The maharajah changed his pearls 
for diamonds, and there were thirty-six dia- 
monds fringing his turban, that were as large, 
without exaggeration, as the end of my fin- 
gers, or as large as two good-sized peas, and a 
necklace the same. He showed us his coat, 
the one I described seeing him wear at the 
concert at Calcutta. I had it in my hands, and 
he told me it cost twenty-five thousand rupees, 
which would be twelve thousand dollars, and 
three others as handsome, a black-velvet one 
embroidered with pearls, which was exquisite, 
and his shield and sword covered with pre- 
cious stones. He gave Mr. Seward a picture 
of himself just like the one I sent you, and 
said ever so many polite things, and we left 
him, We returned to our palace on elephants 
in the moonlight, each of us on a separate one, 
and three abreast. We thought and said what 
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a funny picture it would be for our friends at 
home, and the maharajah tried to get a pho- 
tographer so that we might have our pictures 
taken. That evening, after dinner, they had 
fireworks in front of the palace for an hour, 
which were very pretty, and the next morning 
we drove back to Umballa. I forgot to men- 
tion that all this time the Himalayas were in 
sight.” 
The English Farm-laborer. 


The Maypoles, village dances, and games, 
like the village green on which they were held, 
have long ago been “ enclosed ””—enclosed in 
the ceaseless routine of almost uninterrupted 
toil for the bare means of subsistence. It is 
pretty well all work and no play for the English 
agricultural laborer. In many parts of the 
country, indeed, his recreations are almost 
confined to drinking-bouts in the village ale- 
houses, and night-poaching, the latter exciting 
amusement being at once the luxury and the 
curse of but afew. So the “ steady’’ farm-la- 
borer is about as purely a working-machine as 
a reasonable being can well be, in spite of the 
variety and unmechanical nature of his labor, 
which alone renders his lot endurable. His 
hours of toil are not very long even in the 
summer, and in winter they are short; but in 
the former season he has his garden to attend 
to; and in the latter, when he has most time 
at his disposal, he has not even the resource 
of a change of work, proverbially, if not truth- 
fully, said to be as good as play, unless he pos- 
sesses the rare accomplishment of being able 
to read the newspaper, or the still rarer ability 
to teach his children. Penny readings, with 
their usual musical variations, do indeed give 
him the rare opportunity of an evening’s 
entertainment, if he is cultivated enough to 
appreciate them, and if he does not term the 
readings “ a pack of lies,’’ and, in his bigoted 
way denounce the music as “‘ song-singing ”— 
identifying all songs with the obscene ones sung 
in the ale-house, or purchased on penny sheets 
at the market town. A rural rector once great- 
ly shocked some of his humble parishioners by 
reading ‘‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” which 
they declared to be “a pack of lies,” though 
they evidently believed ‘The Vulgar Boy,” 
and David Copperfield’s experience with the 
waiter when on his way to school, to be the 
records of historical facts. 


Old Scotch Proverbs applied. 


There was much pleasant intercourse among 
families at a small cost. Scarcely any gave 
ceremonious dinners. Invitations to tea at six 
o’clock were common. After tea there were 
songs, with perhaps a round of Scottish prov- 
erbs—a class of sayings which, from their 
agreeable tartness, found scope for exercise 
in ordinary transactions, and were more es- 
pecially useful in snubbing children, and 
keeping them in remembrance of their duty. 
The Peebles people were not behind their 
neighbors in the art of applying these max- 
ims. As, for example, if a fastidious youth 
presumed to complain that his porridge was 
not altogether to his mind, he would have 
for reply, “‘ Lay your wame to your win- 
nin’”’—that is, “Suit your stomach to your 
earnings’’—a staple observation in all such 
cases. Or, if one of unsettled habits got into 
a scrape, such as “ slumping” in the ice, and 
coming home half drowned, instead of being 
commiserated, he would be coolly reminded 
that “An unhappy fish gets an unhappy 
bait.” Or, if one hinted that he was hungry, 
and would not be the worse of something to 
eat, he would, if the application was inop- 
portune, be favored with the advice in die- 
tetics, “You'll be the better o’ findin’ the 





grunds o’ your stamick.”” Or, if he, on the 
other hand, asked for a drink of water shortly 
after dinner, he would be told that “* Mickle 
meat taks mickle weet,” by which wholesome 
rebuke he was instructed in the excellent vir- 
tue of moderation in eating. Or, if one, when 
put to some kind of difficult task, said he 
wanted assistance, he would get the proverb 
pitched at him, “Help yoursel’, and your 
friends will like you the better.” Or, when 
a family of children quarrelled among them- 
selves, and appealed to their mother for an 
edict of pacification, she would console them 
with the remark, “ You'll all agree better 
when ye gang in at different kirk-doors.” A 
capital thing were these proverbs and sayings 
for stamping out what were called notions of 
‘*uppishness”’ in children, or hopes of hav- 
ing every thing their own way.—From the 
Memoir of Robert Chambers. 


Romance of the Restaurant. 


I would I were a waiter, 
With a napkin in my hand, 
For then behind my darling 
So patiently I’d stand ; 
And right behind her chignon, 
So lustrous and so black, 
I'd hand her cup of coffee, 
Nor spill it down her back. 


I never would be weary 
Of fetching juicy steak, 
The tenderest prairie-chicken, 
The goldenest corn-cake ; 
O joy! to face her breathing, 
To list her whisper sweet, 
As timidly she asked me 
For some more soused pig’s-feet. 


*Till my passion would consume me, 
Like the lightning’s deadly flash, 
And at her small feet kneeling, 
Flinging down hercorned-beef hash, 
I'd breathe my love in accents 
As sweet as damson-pie, 
While she sat with sausage in her mouth, 
Affection in her eye. 


Who cares for the head-waiter, 
Bearded, and stout, and grim, 

When two lovely eyes of hazel 
Are looking down on him ? 

Her head rests on my shoulder, 
Her words like jelly pass, 

As she murmurs: “ Get papa’s consent, 
And some more apple-sass !”” 





Foreign Items. 


JACQUES FELIX, the father of 
« Mademoiselle Rachel, died recently in 
Paris, in his seventy-sixth year. He left his 
children a fortune of one million francs. The 
last years of his life were devoted exclusively 
to literature, and among his papers was found 
the bulky manuscript of a novel entitled ‘‘ The 
Knights of the Sun.” The author of M. Félix’s 
obituary in the Paris papers remarks in regard 
to the book, ‘* It will probably never be pub- 
lished.” 


An amusing volume, entitled “ L’ Allemagne 
aux Tuileries,” has recently been published in 
Paris. It consists of letters written by Ger- 
mans to the Emperor Napoleon III. Most of 
them are applications for money, suggestions 
in regard to the disease with which Napoleon 
was afflicted, and requests for the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. The volume has created a 
great deal of dal in Germany. 








Madame Patti recently received, at Vienna, 
an imperial bagatelle from the Emperor of all 
the Russias, which was not ready when she 
left St. Petersburg. It is a magnificent ruby, 
surrounded by twenty-four diamonds. The 
value is estimated at fifteen thousand rubles, 
worth in round numbers ten thousand dollars. 


A French antiquary has discovered the 
skeleton of a fossilized man at Mentone, in 
Italy, near the French frontier, but has been 
prevented by the government from removing 
the remains to France. President Thiers vain- 
ly interceded in his behalf, and the skeleton 
has been conveyed to the Archeological Muse- 
um at Rome. 


The announcement of ‘‘ Mémoires de Con- 
stantine de Catacazy,” late minister of Russia 
at Washington, has been recalled by the Brus- 
sels house that was to issue the work, the Rus- 
sian Government having forbidden its publica- 
tion. 


Franz Abt, the German composer, who has 
recently arrived in this country, it is believed 
has been authorized by his intimate friend, 
Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg, to make arrange- 
ments for the reception of the latter, who will 


‘arrive next autumn in the United States. 


The statue of Schubert, the Austrian com- 
poser, by Kundmann, the sculptor, will be un- 
veiled at Viennain May. Moritz von Schwind, 
who saw the statue a few days previous to his 
death, pronounced it an admirable work of 
art. 


The association for the adoption of national 
fashions held recently a congress at Berlin, 
and agreed upon the shape of a “ parliament 
frock - coat,” and an “imperial dress - coat.” 
Nine hundred members from all parts of Ger- 
many were present. 


The Emperor of Germany is so incensed 
against the Ultramontane bishops, that he has 
declared he will not pardon any of them in 
case they should be sentenced by the criminal 
courts to fine and imprisonment. 


Hungary has six hundred and four living 
authors ; but the book-trade of that country is 
so little flourishing that rarely two thousand 
copies are printed, even of works by the most 
popular authors. 


The settlement of Napoleon’s civil list 
shows that France owes the ex-emperor three 
million francs. President Thiers has directed 
the Minister of Finance to send the sum to 
Chiselhurst. 


Prince Napoleon is in Italy. He speaks 
very despondingly of the prospects of the im- 
perialist cause in France, and has announced 
his intention to travel for the next two years 
in Asia and South America. 


George Sand received for her first book 
three hundred francs, Victor Hugo likewise, 
Eugene Sue one thousand, Alexandre Dumas 
one hundred francs, Lamartine one thousand, 
Alfred de Mussy six hundred. 


The Paris Avenir National, a Republican 
journal of high reputation, has proved so little 
lucrative, that M. Peyrat, the proprietor, has 
been compelled to sell it to a company of Le- 
gitimists. 

An irreverent Parisian journalist is prose- 
cuted by the attorney of the republic for 
sneeringly calling the Government of France 
“ Messrs. Thiers, McMahon & Co., that dilap- 
idated firm.” 
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The St. Petersburg Go/os says that the per- 
sonal expenses of the Grand-duke Alexis, 
during his travels in the United States, 
amounted to upward of two hundred thousand 
dollars. 


A Czech editor at Prague has been sen- 
tenced to four weeks’ imprisonment on bread 
and water every other day, for having written 
an article abusive of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 


There are in Germany four hundred and 
twenty thousand pianos and ninety thousand 
sewing - machines, three thousand steam- 
ploughs and five thousand steam-presses. 


It is said in Berlin that Prince Bismarck 
is about to appoint Frederick Kapp, formerly 
of New York, one of the under-secretaries of 
the chancellorship of the German Empire. 


The Grand-duke Michael of Russia is a 
learned mineralogist, and'possesses One of the 
most valuable collections of mineralogical spe- 
cimens in Europe. 


The Grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
has returned from the Holy Land to Eutope, 
and is now the guest of the sultan at Constan- 
tinople. 


The Emperor of Germany has presented 
Cologne Cathedral with two hundred thon- 
sand pounds of gun-metal, from which an 
enormous bell is to be manufactured. 


The collection of contributions throughout 
the Catholic world for the benefit of the pope 
have annually yielded twelve million dollars 
since 1860. 


The Paris Presse, formerly Girardin’s cele- 
brated paper, was recently sold for eighty 
thousand francs. Its circulation is now less 
than two thousand copies. 


Gustave Courbit, the French painter, who 
played so conspicuous a part in the Communist 
insurrection, has gone to Geneva, where he 
will henceforth reside permanently. 


The Grand-duke of Mecklenburg has been 
presented by the Khédive of Egypt with an 
obelisk, which will be erected in the castle 
garden at Schwerin. 


The National Guard of Paris cost the 
French Government, during the siege of the 
capital, seven hundred and sixty million 
francs. 


Crown-Prince Rudolph of Austria will re- 
side for the next two years in Hungary, where 
& special court with sixty attendants will be es- 
tablished for him. 


The heart of the Emperor Maximilian is 
preserved in a golden urn at the private chap- 
el of his mother, the Archduchess Sophia of 
Austria. 


Victor Hugo has prepared a new edition of 
his complete works, with new prefaces and 
notes. 


The so-called Feuerbach relief fund in Ger- 
many amounts to about sixty thousand dol- 
lars. 


Count Andrassy, the Hungarian Chancellor 
of the Austrian Empire, is married to a daugh- 
ter of a Turkish grand-vizier. 


George Sand is at work upon a “ Life of 
Christ.”’ 


Garibaldi fainted upon being informed that 
Mazzini was dead. 


A merchant of Hamburg has purchased the 
Great Eastern, for the purpose of converting 
it into a floating lodging-house for emigrants. 


Grillparzer’s posthumous works will be 
edited by Heinrich Laube and Joseph Weilen, 
the poets. 


The Milo Venus at the Louvre Museum has 
recently been renovated, and, it is asserted, 
has been nearly ruined by the process. 


France pays this year, for the reorganiza- 
tion of her army, four hundred and fifty mill- 
ion francs. 


Colonel Estvan, formerly of New York, has 
been convicted of swindling at Vienna, and 
sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment. 


Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia has 
sent to Berlin one hundred boxes of curiosities 
collected during his recent travels. 


Hugo von ‘Mohl, the greatest of German 
botanists, died recently at Tubingen, in his 


sixty-seventh year. ~ 


M. Jules Ferry was so anxious to go as min- 
ister of France to Washington, that he offered 
to accept the position without any salary. 


The average income of teachers of primary 
schools in Prussia is two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 


The sultan will devote three weeks of his 
impending journey in Western Europe to a 
pedestrian excursion in Switzerland. 


Ninety-four scores of new operas were of- 
fered last year to the manager of the imperial 
theatres in Berlin, and rejected. 


The Emperor and Empress of Brazil bought 
fifty thousand books during their travels in 
Germany, France, Italy, and England. 


Espartero, the celebrated Spanish Liberal, 
is about to visit France, on an invitation from 
President Thiers, whose intimate friend he is. 


Homes for working-women, which are now 
opened in all the large cities of Germany, are 
called in that country ‘“‘ New-York houses.” 


The Frankfort (Germany) police has forbid- 
den a popular celebration in honor of Giuseppe 
Mazzini. 

Johann Strauss, the Austrian composer, will 
take twenty members of his celebrated orches- 
tra with him to Boston. 


The musical reviews of Germany warmly 
praise the productions of M. Weingarten, a 
German-American composer. 


The Prince of Wales will pass the summer 
and autumn at Wiesbaden and Homburg. 





Purieties. 


HE wealth of some of our dai ing dis- 
tricts is enormous. Herkimer, New York, 
ships annually over 17,000,000 pounds of cheese 
oul 800,000 pounds of butter, worth $4,500,000 
in the market. St. Alban’s, Vermont, — 
1,000,000 pounds of cheese and 2 750,000 pounds 
of butter, worth in the market $1,250,000. The 
village of Wilmington, Ohio, shipped 4,000,000 
pounds of cheese in 1869, werth $1,500,000. 


The Internal-Revenue Office has recently 
been called upon to decide upon the novel 
question whether a religious service, like a 
mass, has a money value when performed in 
behalf of one who has ceased to exist. The 
decision was, that the service had no tangible 
feature upon which a legal value could be 





based. 








A witness in court, who had been cautioned 
to give a precise answer to every question, and 
not to about what he might think the ques- 
tion meant, was interrogated as follows: “ You 
drive a wagon?” “ No, sir, I do not.” ea 
sir, did you not tell my learned friend so 
moment?’? ‘No, sir, [ did not.” “Now, 
sir, I put it to you on your oath, do you drive 
awagon?”? ‘No, sir.” “What is your oc- 
cupation, then?’ “TI drive a horse.’ 


The Sedalia (Missouri) Times concludes an 
account of the exploration of a cave in Bowlin; 
Green Township with the following sketch o 
a member of the party: ‘‘ The appearance of 
our honored friend, Judge Townsley, as he 
emerged from the cave with a handkerchief 
around his head, crawling on all fours, and a 
lighted candle in his mouth, afforded a picture 
unparalleled in the judicial annals of the coun- 


A guest at an hotel in Belfast, Maine, on 
being told that dinner was ready, stripped off 
his coat, and, accompanied by his wife, entered 
the dining-room in his shirt-sleeves. A waiter 
brought him a bill-of-fare, which he regarded 
curiously, and then laid it down. Pretty soon 
spother bill-of-fare was placed in his plate. 
Then he arose in his wrath, ensteaing: "a 
didn’t come here to read show-bills. Icame 
after some dinner.” 


The area of a rectangle, which will embrace 
all the territory of the Pennsylvania oil-region 
from which oil has yet been obtained, is about 
two thousand square miles; but the whole 
number of acres which have yet produced oil 
does not exceed six thousand five hundred, 
equal to ten square miles, on one two-hun- 
dredth part of what is known as the “ oil-re- 

ion.” The region produced, during 1871 
ve and three-quarter million barrels of oil o: 
forty-three gallons each. 


Cincinnati is said to be the most densely- 
populated city of the United States, having 
thirty-six thousand people to the square mile, 
while New York has but twenty-three thou- 
sand. 

The Spectator thinks that among the social 
contrasts of the world there is none greater 
than the one between the idea the clerical 
order entertains of itself and the idea enter- 
tained of it by the outside world. 

Mrs. Sophia Lipps, of St. Louis, is nego- 
tiating for a divorce from Mr. Anton Li ps. 
In the words of the poet, better far those Lipps 
never met. 

An illiterate farmer, wishing to enter some 
animals at an agricultural exhibition, wrote to 
the secretary as follows: ‘* Also enter me for 
the best jackass; I am sure of taking the pre- 
mium.” 

New-York lager is stronger than that of 
Germany, the former containing, on an average, 
five per cent. of alcohol, while Bavarian beer 
rarely exceeds three per cent. 

Pennsylvania railroad companies provide 
members of the Legislature with passes, but 
take the err to stick on each pass a 
photograph of the recipient. 

Mme. Rattazzi has written a pamphlet 
against woman’s rights. 


Che Musenm. 


HE mail-boat, or dik-boat, as it is called 
in India, which conveys the letter-bags 
down the river Megna to Dacca, in Eastern 
Bengal, is a curious-looking vessel. The coun- 
try being flooded in the rainy season, this 
mode of carriage must be used for a great part 
of the distance ; but at certain points there are 
runners in attendance, to take the mails on 
overland, where it is dry enough to travel. 
The time occupied in the mail-journey from 
Cachar to Calcutta is five days. The native 
boatmen wear queer umbrella-shaped hats, 
which have a comical appearance, swaying 
violently to and fro with the motions of the 
rowers, who pull all out of time. 
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In the advertisement of the American Watch Co., in our last number, we omitted, 
by mistake, the name and address. It should have had attached the name, 
BALL, BLACK & CO., 
JEWELLERS, 
565 & 567 Broadway, N. Y. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


RIGHTED AT LAST. 


A New-England Story, 


One vol., 8vo. With Illustrations. In paper, price, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

“ Righted at Last” is a powerfully-written and interesting story of American 
life, by a young lady of Comnecticut, in which State, and in the City of New ¥ —" 
the scenes are laid. It is somewhat in the style of ** Jane Eyre,” and has a good 
deal of the interest that attaches to the works of Miss Bronté and her sisters. 





MABEL LEE. 


By the author of “‘ Valerie Aylmer,” “* Morton House,” etc. 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


8vo. Paper, price, 








PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL has now the established reputation 


of being in every respect the safest, purest, and best Illuminating Oil in general 


use. From millions of gallons sold, no accidents have ever occurred. 


Oil House of CHAS, PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Thousands have already handed in their testimony to the superiority 
of Dootey’s Yeast Powper over any in use, and thousands will yet testify to its 


worth after givir~ it atrial. It recommends itself. Ask for it at your Grocer’s, 


SaPoLiO 


Cleans Windows, Scours Knives and Table Ware, Removes Stains and 
Rust, and is the very best thing ever used for general house- 


cleaning. 
Whether you wish 


RAILROAD ==>" CHARLES W. 


BONDS. wansex%. HASSLER. 























